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Potes. 
THE AID OF ANNO 34 EDWARD I. 

It does not appear that any writer on Kent has, 
up to the present time, made use of the Aid of 
anno 34 Edward I. (namely, for the making of 
Edward of Carnarvon a knight), or, at least, cited 
or referred to it as such. The Aid of anno 20 
Edward III. (levied at the knighting of the Black 
Prince) is brought forward in connexion with the 
generality of the manors by Philipot, Harris, and 
Hasted in succession, and yet this equally im- 
portant record—one, too, dating forty years earlier, 
and invaluable for settling the descents—seems to 
have been allowed to rest in obscurity. 

A copy of the portion of it relating to Kent is 
preserved in the Lansdowne Collection, No. 309, 
at folio 4 of which it is introduced with the date 
of anno 20 Edward IIL, that is, the date of the 
next Aid of like nature which followed it in the 
order of events, gratuitously appended to the 
preamble. But the second entry of the assessment 
shows us at once what it really is, for it informs us 
that at the time the Aid was levied “in Hundred 
de Westgate, Sir Robert de Setvannz” held “one 
fee in Tanytone (Thanington) of Robert, Ar -hbishop 
of Canterbury ”; and there were between the Con- 
quest and the Reformation only two Archbishops 
of Canterbury of the name, who occur in very close 


‘Old | 


proximity to each other, viz., Robert Kilwardby, 
1273-78, and Robert Winchelsey, 1293-1313. 
Moreover the second of them must be intended, 
because no other Aid of that character took place 
| during either of their archiepiscopates, knighthood 
| having been conferred on Edward Longshanks as 
| fur back as anno 38 Henry ITI. (vide fragment of 
| Aid of that year preserved by Robert Glover, 
in Harl. MS., No. folio 38). Again, 
lat folio 123 of this Lansdowne MS.., Ww »h ive a copy 
|of the veritable Aid of anno 20 Edward III. (of 
| which Philipot likewise gives a transcript in his 
Collections for Kent, same MSS., No. 267, folio 89); 
and if any one will take the trouble to compare 
these Aids he can hardly come to any other con- 
clusion, I think, than that the first of them is 
undoubtedly the next preceding one, of like 
nature, to that of anno 20 Edward III.; and it 
seems probable, in addition, that it was made use 
of for determining the assessments of the latter. 
But independently of such indications, which a 
careful comparison cannot, in my opinion, fail to 
impress upon the mind, the evidence afforded by 
an examination of the several entries themselves 
corroborates, and to a great extent, the date of 
anno 34 Edward I. for the earlier record. For 
instance, “ Henry de Cobham, junior,” pays aid 
for Couling, and John, his father, did not die till 
anno 28 Edward I. ; the date must necessarily be 
posterior to that year. Bartholomew de Badles- 
mere pays aid, but his father, Guncelin, was not 
dead till anno 29 Edward I.; it cannot, therefore, 
be earlier than the latter date. None of the Criols 
of the elder branch, which became extin 

30 Edward I. by the death of Bertrand de 
without issue, and the accession of his sister to the 
estates, are mentioned ; the date is, consequently, 
later than this. 

On the other hand, Walter and Robert de 
Valoigns pay aid for Otham, but “ Robert, the son 
of Walter de Valoigns, and Robert de Valoigns ” 
his uncle), were declared lords of that place in 
anno 9 Edward II. (vide Parliamentary Writs), 
prior to which the date must be. Again, Thomas 
de Leybourne pays aid, and there is only one of 
the name in the Leybourne pedigree, namely, the 
heir to Sir William de Leybourne, who died before 
his father, in anno 1 Edward II. (1307),* which 
forbids the assignment of any date to the document 
under consideration later than the ac of 
that prince. While, therefore, not a single entry, 
to my knowledge, tends to contradict the reason 
able supposition that it is the Aid levied at the 
making of Edward of Carnarvon a knight, it will 
be seen that the internal evidence of the few I 
have cited alone suffices to confine the possible era 
of its compilation to the interval between anno 30 


Somerset 245, 


*ession 





* His father, also entered as paying aid, only survived 


him two years, dying in 1309 (see Arche@ologia Cuntiana, 





vol, vy. p. 133, &c.). 
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Edward x. and anno 1 Edward IL., or a period of, 
at most, little more than five years. 
JAMES GREENSTREET. 


THE AMERICAN STATES. 


I have the following cutting in a scrap-book of 
the year 1840. It is worth cubehulag in 
“N. & Q.” :— 

“ ORIGIN OF THE NAMES OF THE STATES OF AMERICA. 

1. Maine was so called as early as 1633, from Maine, 
in France, of which Henrietta Maria, Queen of England, 
was at that time proprietor. 

2. New Rampehios was the name given to the territory 
conveyed by the Plymouth Company to Capt. John Mason, 
by patent, Nov. 7, 1639, with reference to the patentee, 
who.was Governor of Portsmouth, in Hampshire, Eng- 
land. 

3. Vermont was so called by the inhabitants in their 
declaration of independence, Jan, 16, 1777, from the 
French verd, green, and mont, mountain. 

4. Massachusetts derived its name from a tribe of 
Indians in the neighbourhood of Boston. The tribe is 
supposed to have derived its name from the Blue Hills 
of Milton. ‘I have learned,’ says Roger Williams, ‘ that 
the Massachusetts were so called from the Blue Hills.’ 

5. Rhode Island was so called, in 1644, in reference to 
the Island of Rhodes in the Mediterranean. 

6. Connecticut was so called from the Indian name of 
its principal river. 

7. New York (originally called New Netherlands) was 
s0 called in reference to the Duke of York and Albany, 
to whom this territory was granted. 

8. New Jersey (originally called New Sweden) was so 
named, in 1644, in compliment to Sir George Carteret, 
one of its original proprietors, who had defended the 
island of Jersey against the Long Pariiament during the 
civil war of England. 

9. Pennsylvania was so called, in 1681, after William 
Penn, the founder of Philadelphia. 

10. Delaware was so called, in 1703, from Delaware 
Bay, on which it lies, and which received its name from 
Lord De la Warr, who died in this bay. 

11. Maryland was so called in honour of Henrietta 
Maria, Queen of Charles I., in his patent to Lord 
Baltimore, June 30, 1632. 

12. Virginia was so called, in 1584, after Elizabeth, 
the virgin Queen of England 

13 and 14. Carolina (North and South) was so called, 
in 1564, by the French, in honour of Charles IX. of 
France. 

15. Georgia was so called, in 1772, in honour of 
George II. 

16. Alabama was so called, in 1817, from its principal 
river. 

17. Mississippi was so called, in 1790, from its western 
boundary. Mississippi is said to denote the whole river; 
that is, the river formed by the union of many. 

18. Louisiana was so called in honour of Louis XVI. 
of France. 

19. Tennessee was so called, in 1796, from its principal 
river. The word Tennessee is said to signify a curved 
spoon. 

_ 20. Kentucky was so called, in 1782, from its principal 
river. 

21. Illinois was so called, in 1809, from its principal 
river. The word is said to signify the river of men. 


22. Indiana was so called, in 1802, from the American 
Indians, 











23. Ohio was so called, in 1802, from its southern 
boundary. 

24. Missouri was so called, in 1821, from its principal 
river. 

25. Michigan w 
its borders. 

26. Arkansas was so called, in 1819, from its principal 
river. 

27. Florida was so called, by Juan Ponce de Leon, in 
1562, because it was discovered on Easter Sunday—in 
Spanish, Pascua Florida. 

28. Texas was so called by the Spaniards, in 1690, who 
that year drove out a colony of French who had estab- 
lished themselves at Matagorda, and made their first 
permanent settlement. 

29. Wisconsin was so named, in 1836, from the river 
of the same name, when a territorial government was 
formed. 

30. Iowa was so called, in 1838, after atribe of Indians 
of the same name, and a separate territorial government 
formed.” 


so called, in 1805, from the lake on 


CoRNUB. 


[With reference to Virginia, we may add a note which 
is of interest on both sides of the Atlantic. John, fourth 
Earl of Dunmore, was the last British Governor of 
Virginia. At nearly the close of his governorship, his 
youngest daughter was born in that colony, from which 
she was named the Lady Virginia Murray. Lady Vir- 
ginia was sister to the Lady Augusta Murray, the first 
wife of the late Duke of Sussex. The date of Lady Vir- 
ginia’s birth was about 1777; and in Debrett of this 
year, 1874, we find recorded as now surviving, “‘ Murray, 
Lady Virginia, daughter of the fourth Earl of Dunmore.” } 


W. J. R.z 


I have just been reading a rare semi-poetical 
tract, which deserves, I think, a brief note in 
your columns. It is a small 4to. of twelve pages, 
the first of them reading :— 

“ September 1, 1850. Fresh Waters from a Fresh 
Spring. Wave the First. W. J. R. Price 6d. Pub- 
lished by the Author. Printed by T. Smith, 3, Bridge 
Court, Westminster.” 

The brochure opens with a prose article, entitled 
“The Siesta,” written in a vein of juvenile enthu- 
siasm :— 

“* Few men, be they as commonplace minded as they 
may, but have pleasant thoughts occasionally flashing 
across their money-loving hearts, of spending the decline 
of their lives amongst the hills and dales of their 
native county. For my part, I am ever dwelling, with 
true castle-building intensity, upon the time when 
shall be able to forget there is such a place as London, 
and when— 

‘ Passing rich with fifty pounds a year,’ 
I shall be able to dedicate myself to nature and my 
books, and leave the busy arena of life to spirits more 
calculating and cold than my own.” 

Further on, speaking of those who devote them- 
selves to the race for wealth, he says :— 

“ Heaven help them, let them delve on—I envy them 
not, and, dreamer as I am, I would rather be a guiltless 
visionary than a hardened lump of metal, with a heart 
stamped in the mint of crime, bearing the impress of 
avarice and guilt,” 
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During this siesta comes a dream, which is told 
in verse. First, says he,— 
——‘‘I saw an old man gray : 
His cheek was thin and withered, his flowing beard was 
white, 
And his eye as from a cavern threw out its pallid light. 


And ever on the rippling waves the fresh green buds he 
flung, 

While wanton winds in whispers their woeful dirges sung, 

‘Whither away, Child, whither?’ His voice was stern 
and deep. 

‘I go,’ said I, ‘ to gather the pearls from yonder steep.” 

The old man laughed a noiseless laugh,—‘ They have a 
brilliant hue, 

But they'll vanish as you grasp them, they are but 
pearls of dew.’ 


‘Why pluck those budlets, Father? Why cast them thus 
awa 

‘Iam the world’s wide waster, Child, in me all things 
decay. 

These buds are but the emblems of childhood’s early joys, 

Which ere they burst to blossom, youth’s early care 
destroys.” 


This is the key-note of the poem. Again, as a man 
in search of power and riches, and afterwards, 
when, “ bent and wrinkled,” he meets the old Grey- 
beard. Weaned from the vanities of the world he 
says,— 

—“T tremblingly withdrew, 
To seek the path that led to love, more bright than 
pearls of dew. 


Withevident marks of juvenility these verses give 
promise of poetical power and expression. They 
are even more remarkable for their enthusiasm and 
love of Nature and poesy. Alas for the high 
hopes of youth! the poet-dreamer, the “ guiltless 
visionary,” was afterwards known to all men as 
William James Robson, whose frauds upon the 
Crystal Palace, to the amount of about 28,0001, 
led, in 1856, to his transportation for twenty 
years. DupLEY ARMYTAGE. 


SIR ROBERT WILSON’S NOTE-BOOKS, 1 


1. “ When Favras was condemned at Paris during the 
Revolution, Monsieur, the present Louis the XVIII., was 
suspected of being his ped see On the day the execu- 
tion was to take place Monsieur, instead of dining at his 
usual hour of 2 p.m., ordered dinner to be kept buck till 
called for. Between 6 and 7 o’clock, his aide-de-camp 
precipitated himself into the apartment, and in joyous 
excitement cried out, ‘C'est fait.’ Monsieur turned 
round to an attendant, and said, ‘ Qu’on serve.’ 

“ Favras, till he mounted the scaffold, relied on Mon- 
sieur’s procuring him a pardon ; and Monsieur was kept t 
in agony, fearing that he might, in his despair and anger 
make an accusatory confession.” 

2. “General Lallemande saw a letter in Madame’s 
(the wife of Monsieur) own handwriting, in which, when 
relating the committal of the Queen to the Temple, she 
adds, ‘ La voild ou ma haine la vouloit.’ 

3. “ Monsieur at the time of the affair of the diamond 
necklace, in which Madame du Barry was made the 
victim, printed a relation of it, illustrated with the most 
obscene engravings, and transmitted a copy of it to all 


the Courts of Europe. Two copies are now at Copen- 
hagen, and are called ‘ Mons™ edition.’ 

- Pig informant saw them.” 

. “Pope Sixtus V. published a Bull of Excommuni- 
e against Henry IV., in which he calls him ‘ The 
bastard and detestable generation of the House of Bour- 
bon. —R. W.’ 

5. “Le Président de Thou, the great historian of 
France, relates. that ‘Francois de Guise wished to assas- 
sinate Antoine de Navarre, father of Henry IV., in the 
Chamber of Francis the IL., having engaged this young 
prince to permit the murder.’’ 

6. “ Murat said to me at Bologna, in Italy, in the year 
1814,—‘ Pour un soldat tel que moi qui s’est mis sur le 
trone l’épée 4 la main, on ne peut descendre que de 
passer au tombeau.’” 

7. “The Dalicarlians had by their fidelity preserved, 
and by their valour restored, Gustavus to his throne. 

The same Dalicarlians engaged to re-establish the 
monster tyrant, Christiern II. of Denmark, on condition 
that ‘they might again sing their Psalms in Latin’— 
which they did not understand—‘and burn every 
Lutheran, without distinction of age, sex, or condition,’ 
Gustavus himself included, because they had eaten meat 
upon a fast day ! 

“ This fury of ignorance lasted till the peasant found 
his taxes diminished in proportion as the priests were 
made to refund their usurpations, to restore their silver 
idols to the mint, and their superfluous bells to the 
foundries.” 

8. “Gustavus, when working in the mines of Dali- 
carlia, flattered himself that he had taken every pre- 
caution against discovery. But he had omitted to leave 
off wearing an embroidered shirt; and was detected by 
a female eye or hand—‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense.’ 
R. W.” 

“ When the senators of Sweden were being executed 
at Stockholm by the order of Christiern, tne Bishop of 
Linkoving, when directed to lay his head on the block, 
begged the commanding officer to break the seal of his 
arms which had been affixed to the warrant for the 
arrest of the Archbishop of Upsal. Christiern himself 
tore off the seal, and found underneath a little note 
‘ protesting against the act which, from fear, he had been 
obliged to sign. The'long head of the bishop saved his 
neck.” 

10. “ Had Napoleon but studied more the policy and 
life of Gustavus, he would have reformed the Church of 
France, and secured the 2 ed of England to his 
Imperial Establishment.—R. 

11. “‘ Massena, on being Aa when about to take 
command of the army of ‘Italy, which was his baggage, 
replied by taking out of his pocket one shirt and a map.” 

12. “Sir Benjamin Bloomfield advised Lady Cochrane 
to introduce into her proposed memorial the term 
sovereign as often as possible, ‘Since it was an appel- 
lation which much pleased His Majesty.’” 

13. “G. IIL. had the habit of answering all applica- 
tions by the phrase, ‘I will think about it.’ Lord Wal- 
singham one day answered him by ‘ Then I will think no 
more about it.’ 

HERBERT RANDOLPH. 
qidmouth. 





FOLK-LORE, 
WirtcucraFrt.—Although the belief in witch- 
craft is dying out in proportion to the spread of 
education and common-sense, yet certain legends 
and traditions concerning those who “ trafficked 





with the devil” are still circulated in many 
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localities. I send two éxamples of these, which 
perhaps may interest some of the readers of 
“N. & Q.”. The first hails from the “ Kingdom of 
Fife”; the second is in connexion with that part 
of West Scotland in which I was born and still 
reside. The first tradition is as follows :—An aged 
woman, bearing the character of a witch, lived 
alone in a miserable hovel, situated on an exten- 
sive moor in the centre portion of Fife. Besides 
bearing the notoriety of being an “ uncanny wife,” 
she was celebrated in the district for a wonderful 
breed of “ doos” (pigeons) which she reared. On 
a certain day a boy made his appearance at the old 
woman’s hut, and desired to purchase one of these 
igeons. Being supplied according to his wishes, 
he turned his steps homewards, but had scarcely 
gone a mile when he discovered that the pigeon 
had disappeared. Scarcely knowing what he did, 
he returned to the old hag’s hovel, where on 
entering he beheld his own bird sitting amongst 
its kin. An altercation immediately ensued be- 
twixt him and the old woman, but he eventually 
regained possession of the bird, which this time he 
carried home in safety. Next morning, however, 
it was nowhere to be seen, and, after a search, was 
again discovered in the witch’s hut. The boy’s 
parents, by this time becoming suspicious that 
there had been some supernatural agency employed 
in this miraculous disappearance, applied to another 
old woman for aid, who advised them to send 
their boy to the witch’s habitation, who, unseen, 
should cut off a small portion of her petticoat, 
which, on the boy’s return, should be thrown into 
the fire. This was done. No sooner had the rag 
caught fire than a great noise was heard, and the 
old witch appeared at the doorway. Exclaiming 
that they were burning her heart, she rushed 
forward, seized the flaming fragment from the 
hearth, disappeared, and was never again seen in 
that district. The second tradition relates to a 
once celebrated witch, Meg Lang, of Dumbarton, 
who, being convicted of witchcraft, and a day 
being appointed for her execution, begged the 
magistrates to grant her a boon, which was that 
one of their number should be sent to Glasgow to 
urchase two pewter plates, which were to be 
rought to her, but on no account was either of 
them to be allowed to touch water. Her request 
having been granted, one of the bailies was 
despatched to Glasgow for the plates. Having 
made his purchase, he turned homewards, and 
about half-way began to feel rather thirsty. At 
this point, happening to approach a beautifully 
clear, cool stream, he determined to indulge him- 
self with a drink of water. He tried to bend his 
head down to the water, but, being of a rather 
obese conformation, was unable to do so; so at 
last, utterly regardless of the instructions which 
were given him, he filled one of the plates, took a 
hearty “waucht,” and continued his journey to 





Dumbarton. On the day appointed Meg Lang 
was led out to execution. On approaching the 
stake, she, holding a plate in each hand, com- 
menced to flap with her arms as birds do with 
their wings. She mounted a few yards into the 
air, when one arm was observed to fail her, and 
whirling round, she fell to the earth, and the 
execution was proceeded with, not, however, before 
it was discovered that the arm that failed her had 
held the plate from which the worthy bailie had 
drunk, D. D. A. 


Tue Bevt anv THE Grave.—A Cornish country 
vicarage was lately startled by the tolling at an un- 
wonted hour of the church bell. On sending to ascer- 
tain the cause of the disturbance, an “old inhabitant” 
was found in the belfry, who had been engaged, in 
the absence or illness of the usual sexton, to dig a 
grave. He said, in explanation, that in his time 
it was always usual for the grave-digger to toll the 
bell three times before breaking the consecrated 
ground. J. H. C. 


“STAR DOGGING THE Moon” (5' §. i. 384.)— 
Some years ago, an old fisherman of this place told 
me, on the morning next after a violent gale, that he 
had foreseen the storm for some time, as he had 
observed “ one star ahead of the moon, towing her, 
and another astern, chasing her. I know’d ‘twas 
coming, safe enough.” He had simply noticed the 
moon nearly in a line between, and somewhat near, 
two conspicuous stars or planets. 

Wma. PENGELLY. 

Torquay. 


PorvLar Superstitioys.—A striking instance 
came lately under my observation. Travelling 
along a main highway in East Cheshire, I noticed 
hanging against the outbuildings of a comfortable- 
looking farm-house what seemed to be a bundle 
of bones and hide. On inquiring at the place, [ 
was told it was a custom when a cow “slipped” 
her calf (that is when the birth was untimely) to 
suspend the dead calf against the cow-house, as a 
charm to prevent the other cows from doing the 
same. 

In the above case the remains of the calf are 
stated to have been hung up during twenty years, 
and were brought from another farm which the 
owner had previously occupied. 

Some people say that the calf prematurely born 
must be secretly buried in another township. 
The words “picking” and “casting” are used 
in the same sense as “slipping.” Few matters 


prove more conclusively the superficial nature of 


the education which has hitherto permeated the 
rural districts than the gross prejudices general 
among many farmers and labourers. Though often 
ashamed to openly avow them, these superstitions 
are privately cherished by the people. 

Grorce R, JEssE. 
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Tue Hovses or STUART AND SUTHERLAND.— 
Tam not aware if it is generally known that, ac- 
cording to the strict principles of legal representa- 
tion, the House of Sutherland ought to have suc- 


ceeded to the throne of Scotland on the death of 
King David Bruce in 1371, and not the House of 


Stuart. 

The illustrious King Robert Bruce had three 
children,—Marjory, who was married to the 
Steward of Scotland, and who was King Robert’s 
daughter by his first wife. By his second wife, he 
had King David and a daughter, who was married 
to the Earl of Sutherland. It is a well-known 
legal rule that, in succession, the full blood ex- 
cludes the half. The Countess of Sutherland, or 
her descendants, ought, therefore, to have suc- 
ceeded to the throne on the death of King David. 
This was clear that it was recognized and 
arranged for by King David and the Legislature ; 
but the unexpected death of the elder son of the 
Countess immediately after attaining manhood 
disconcerted this arrangement, her other son being 
only in infancy or little more; and, on King 
David’s dying shortly afterwards, the Steward of 
Scotland, the son of Marjory, ascended the throne 
as King Robert II., and that without any oppo- 
sition, at least in the shape of war, on the part of 
the House of Sutherland. There were, in the cir- 
cumstances, numerous and sufficient reasons for 
preferring the Steward. (1.) Scotland was still 
in an unsettled state after long wars with the 
English, and the Scottish nation no doubt clearly 


so 


saw it was highly desirable that they should have | 


a king in all the vigour of manhood. (2.) Ac- 
cording to the historians, the Steward possessed 
great personal qualifications for the office. (3.) 
He was of undoubted descent from King Robert 
Bruce, and that, too, by his elder daughter. 
(4.) The Stewards were extremely powerful. (5.) 
Their family territories lay in a much more 
central position in Scotland than did those of the 
House of Sutherland. (6.) Their exertions had 
greatly contributed to establish the independence 
of Scotland, whereas the House of Sutherland had 
done comparatively little or nothing to attain that 
end; this, however, might be attributable, at 
least in part, to the distance of the county of 
Sutherland from the chief scene of strife—the 
south of Scotland. But be that as it may, there 
can be no doubt that the exertions of the Stewards 
might well be held to give to their house the best 
right, in the circumstances, to succeed to the 
throne,—a right of the same transcendant nature 
as that of King Robert Bruce himself, who, though 
he was descended from the royal family of Scot- 
land, was not its legal representative according to 
the strict rules of succession. It may be added 
that, before Bruce’s second marriage, the right of 
his daughter Marjory, and of her husband, the 








| 





Steward, and of their descendants, to succeed to | 


the throne was recognized by the Scottish Legis- 
lature ; and, while the birth of David II., and of 
his sister, the Countess of Sutherland, may be 
held to have superseded this arrangement, it may 
be said to have been ultimately given effect to in 
the succession of Robert II. with the concurrence 
of the Legislature. Henry Kitcour. 


Dr. Donne.—I have a copy of Donne’s Poems, 
Tonson’s edition of 1719, on the fly-leaf at the end of 
which there is in MS. a poemascribed to Dr. Donne, 
of which I send a copy. If the poem is not known, 
or not known as Donne’s, it may be of interest to 
your readers to learn the following particulars. 
The ink is a good deal faded, and the handwriting 
is that of the beginning of the last century. The 
volume had the book-plate of “Marquis Corn- 
wallis” pasted inside the cover. On examining 
it carefully, I thought I saw some sign of this 
plate having been pasted over another. I raised 
the Marquis’s book-plate, and found my con- 
jecture confirmed by the discovery of an earlier 
plate of the Cornwallis arms, with a baron’s 
coronet, and with the following inscription en- 
graved under the shield : “Cha: Cornwallis, L* 
Cornwallis.” On referring to Brydges’s Collins, 
vol. ii. 555, I find that Charles Cornwallis, the 
fifth baron, succeeded in 1721-2, and was created 
a viscount in 1753. The presumption, therefore, 
would be that the MS. poem in this copy is in his 
handwriting. The following is a copy of the 
inscription or poem. This poem I found in an 
old manuscript of Sir John Cotton, of Stratton, 
Huntingdonshire :— 

“ ABSENCE, BY J. Donne. 
1. 
Absence, hear thou my protestation 
Against thy strength, 
Distance and length, 
Do what thou canst for alteration, 
For Hearts of truest Mettal 
Absence doth joyn and time doth settle 
Who loves a mistresse of such quality 
His mind hath found 
Affection’s ground 
Beyond time, place, and all mortality ; 
To hearts that cannot vary, 
Absence is present, time doth Tarry. 
3. 
My senses want their outward motion 
W(h)ile now within 
Reason doth win, 
Redoubled by her secret Notion, 
Like rich men that take pleasure, 
In hiding more than handling treasure. 


By absence this good means I gain, 
That I can catch her, 
Where none can watch her, 
In some close corner of my brain, 
There I embrace and kiss her, 
And so enjoy her while none miss her.” 
8. C 
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Borninc v. Buryrxe.—The following may be 
worthy the notice of those interested in cremation. 
See Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Manchester, 1793, vol. iv. pt. i. p. 217. 
Plates, being a communication of “An Antient 
Mode of Sepulture,” from Mr. Alex. Copland of 
Urr, 30 Oct., 1792, to Dr. Percival, and read before 
the Society, 30 Nov. 1792; also, vol. iv. pt. ii. 
». 330, a paper from the same gentleman to Mr. 
darvey, Secretary, “On the Combustion of Dead 
Bodies formerly practised in Scotland,” read 4 Oct., 
1793, before the same Society. 

y Ricnarp Hemmine. 

Warrington, M.L, (beetle G Hanwordd 

Plamchtett 

Dr. Der’s Crystat.—The newspapers record 
the death of Commander Richard James Morrison, 
the compiler of Zadkiel’s Almanac. It will be 
remembered by many that, in a trial in which he 
was concerned several years ago, it came out that 
he was the possessor of Dr. Dee’s magic mirror, so 
famous in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
to which was assighed the credit of having made 
known the Gunpowder Plot. So widely was this 
assertion believed, that it found its way into our 
Prayer Books. In one, printed by Baskett, 1737, 
is a picture representing the mirror disclosing the 
facts. Surely it is well worth while to see that this 
magical relic be preserved, and not left to be sold 
for old lumber, and be lost and forgotten. 

E. L. BLenkrysopr. 


PARALLEL Passaces.—Correspondents of “N. 
& Q.” have quoted parallel passages which cannot 
be reckoned proofs of plagiarism. The most strik- 
ing instance I know occurs in Aristophanes, Eipyjvy, 
1, 948 :— 
ba Kal payaipay, 
Kai 7 p ye TovTI, Kovdev layet, tA TO TpOBaror, 
pas” 
Compared with Genesis xxii. 7 :— 
“ Behold the fire and the wood; but where is the 
lamb for a burnt-offering !” 
> eo 


Anecpotes or Cromweti.—I have met with 
the following anecdote in a book of newspaper 
cuttings co'lected about 1788-1792. I do not 
remember to have seen it elsewhere. Like many 
anecdotes of the great Protector, it is probably 
apocryphal :— 

“ Previous to the battle of Marston Moor, Lieutenant 
General Cromwell had sent out spies to reconnoitre the 
king's forces under the command of Prince Rupert. Not 
confiding in their report of the disposition of the enemy, 
and determined to gain personal information, unknown 
to any of his officers be procured the habit of a farmer, 
with which having equipped himself, he mounted a cart- 
horse, takes a circuit from the camp and reconnoitres the 
king's forces from every convenient point of view; but 
being observed by some sentinels, troopers were sent out 
to take him prisoner. On coming suddenly upon him, 
they accosted him roughly: Oliver, pretending deafness, 








asked with the greatest tranquillity, For what purpose 
those brave men were armed! On being informed that 
they were the king’s, and that the opposite troops be- 
longed to the Parliament, ‘What!’ said Oliver, ‘have 
they differed then?’ The simplicity of the question 
excited laughter among the troopers, and VUliver was 
permitted to proceed to his camp without further 
molestation.” 

I also not long since read another Cromwell 
anecdote, which was, like the above, new to me, 
but, as Fluellen says, “it is out of my prains” 
where I met with it. I must accordingly tell it as 
well as I can from memory. Cromwell, whilst 
riding one day in Scotland, was fired at ; the shot 
of course missed its aim. Oliver, without even 
stopping, merely turned round, and cried out, 
“ Fellow, if one of my soldiers had missed such a 
mark, he should have had a hundred lashes.” 

I wish to end with a query « propos of the remark 
used by, or attributed to, Oliver. Did flogging 
exist in the Parliamentary army? I think ‘it very 


| improbable that those grim warriors who, as their 


great leader himself said, “had the fear of God 
before them, and made some conscience of what 
they did,” were ever subjected, or would indeed 
have submitted, to the indignity of the lash. 
JONATHAN Bovucuier. 


Junius AND “THE MINISTERIALIST.”—About 
the month of October, 1783, probably soon after 
the publication of the “ booksellers’ edition” of 
Junius had revived the attraction of the name, 
Stockdale published a virulent attack upon the 
new Government, entitled The Ministerialist, by 
Junius, with the quotation from Macbeth, “Can 
such things be?” &c., as a motto. In our day, 
when Junius has become a classic, and his style 
familiarized to us by a host of imitators, it is a 


| matter of difficulty to believe that this production 


could ever have imposed upon anybody ; but it is 
nevertheless true that it was received by several 
of the journals as a genuine work of the “‘ mighty 
boar of the forest.” 

The private affairs of Fox and Burke are 
handled here with a more than political animosity. 
“ A grateful country,” says the writer, “ will long 
remember how cheaply they have purchased the 
appointment of the Duke of Portland (aided by 
the tried integrity of Messrs. Sheridan and Burke), 
that of Lord John Cavendish, of Lord Keppel, of 
Lord Northington, and, above all, of the Right 
Hon. Mr. Fox.” And to the reference to Burke 
a note is appended :— 

‘* Exemplified by the Opera-House accounts of the one, 
of which the Public will hear more in a court of Law; 
and by the failure of the other in his West India Collec- 
torship, of which the Public ought to hear in the same 
court.” 

In another part we are told how Fox, “ out of 
fine feelings of humanity for the sufferings of his 
creditors, condescended to receive a hourly pittance 
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for ministering at a public gaming-table,” which is 
afterwards explained in this way :— 

“For the information of our Readers we must state 
that within these few months Mr. F—x held in partner- 
ship with two other gentlemen a public Faro Bank at 
Brookes's, a game so notoriously fraudulent that it 
stands suppressed by Act of Parliament. And as a com- 
pensation for this labour, the dealer, an office which 
frequently fell to the share of Mr. F., received from the 
joint stock the wages of five guineas for every hour thus 
honourably spent.’ 

Who was the writer of this pamphlet! The 
question has, of course, no direct bearing upon the 
Junius mystery, but it would be of .some interest 
to discover the daring person who at this early 
date usurped the name, and it would enable us to 
judge how far such usurpation may account for some 


of the mystifications connected with the inquiry. I | 


from the criticism of the Monthly Review, 
that it was regarded at the time as the work of a 
traitor in the camp. “This pamphlet,” says the 
reviewer, “ is not ill written, and would have gone 
off well enough if the author had called himself 
Julian, or Judas, or anything but Junius.” 

C. Etuior Browne. 


infer, 


Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 

Gospatric.—Will HeERMENTRUDE or other 
your obliging readers assist me in obtaining the 
genealogy of Gospatric, who appears, according to 
Whitaker, in his Laodis et Elmete, to have been the 
father or ancestor of John le Scot, of Scottys Hall, 
Potter Newton, in the township of Leeds, York- 
shire? John le Scot was steward to the Empress 
Maud cirea 1142. 

2nd. Was Goz, Cos, or God (a name appearing 
in Domesday) synonymous with Gos or Cospatrick / 
Blind Harry, the minstrel, book i. ch. 4, has the 
following, which may assist in the inquiry :— 

“ King Edward (Edw. I.) past and Cospatric to Scone, 

And there he got homage of Scotland soone, 

For none was left the realm for to defend. 

For John Baliol to Montrose then he send, 

& put him down for ever off this Kingryk. 

Then Edwards self was called a Royful ryte, 

The Crown he took om the -_ same stane.’ 


Speshing of the stone at Scone, the minstrel 
proceeds :— 
** This Jewel he got turse into England. 
In London it set in witness of this thing, 
By conquest then of Scotland called him King, 
Where that stone is Scots aye should Masters be, 
God chuse the time for Margaret's * heirs to see.’ 





* Margaret, eldest daughter of David of Huntingdon, 
sister of John le 


of 


3rd. What is the meaning of the first line of the 
above doggerel ? 

4th. Was the name of Goz, Cos, God, the 
equivalent for “‘ Ysgod,” the British etymon for 
the Anglo-Saxon “Scot”? As it would appear 
that the surname of David of Huntingdon, and his 
progenitors from the time of Malcolm Kanmore, 
was that of “Le Scot,”—probably from his im- 
mediate descent from the royal heir of Scotland, - 
does any known connexion in way of descent on 
near alliance historically exist between the family 
of David of Huntingdon—whose only son was sur- 





named John le Scot—and this Cospatric, the 
reputed father of John le Scot, steward to the 
Empress Maud before referred to ? 

Lastly, Was Gospatric descended from the 
lancient Earls of Northumberland or from the 


| Domesday Earls of Huntingdon (feifs to the realm 
| of England held by the Norman Kings of Scot- 
| land) and Northampton, or was he connected with 
the ancient Earls of Chester, the last Palatinate 
Ear!, of whom was John le Scot, in right of his 
mother, Maud, daughter of Hugh le Kevelioc ? 

As I find, in my researches into the family his- 
tory of the Kings of Scotland and their immediate 
descendants, that the name of Cospatric, or Goz, is 
frequently found in some connexion with them, | 
am anxious to know in what descent (if any) the 
connexion exists, pointing to a descent either from 
| Waltheof, Earl of Northumberland, and through 
him to the Earls of Huntingdon and Northampton, 


or else through the Earls of Chester from the 
ancient Saxon Earls of Mercia. 
As I said before, I shall be grateful for any 


information about him, or the locality of his capu 


baronic, in England or Scotland. 
J. R. Scorr. 
Wratr or Wyrat, Browne, Turnectit.—Can 
any r of your corresponde nts give me information 


as to these families, and more particularly with 
reference to those persons of the names given 
below. John Wyatt, said to be of Wychwood, 
but possibly of Burford, or Minster Lovell, Ox- 
fordshire (son of George Wyatt, and grandson of 
George Wyatt, who died 1624, the fourth son of 
George Wyat, of Boxley, Kent, by his wife Jane, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Finch, of Eastwell), mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of Samuel Browne. She 
died 6 June, 1728, aged fifty-six, and her father 
died 13 February, 1720, aged seventy-three. I 
want to learn the date and place of marriage of 
John Wyatt with Elizabeth (Browne), the date of 
his birth and death, the place of his burial, and 
his occupation; and also the same facts as to his 
father and grandfather, with the names of their 
wives, children, &c. I also seek information of 
Samuel Browne ; Captain Edward Tufnell, mason 





of John Baliol, King of Scotland, and of her present 





Scot, Earl of Chester (1237), ancestress 


Majesty, Queen Victoria. 
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to Westminster Abbey, who died 2 September, 
1719, and is buried in the Abbey; married in 
1697, at the Abbey, Anne, daughter of Samuel 
Browne. Is anything known of the ancestry or 
descendants of Edward Tufnell ? 
REGINALD Stewart BoppinerToy. 
15, Markham Square, S.W. 


Banwett Court, Somerset.— During the re- 
storation of this ancient mansion, some few months 
since, a stone corbel of large dimensions was found, 
at the bottom of an old foundation ; upon it is the 
following coat : on a chevron three escallops, the 
colours not indicated. Again, at the back of an 
old mantelpiece the same arms, impaling those of 
the see of Wells, were found carved on a piece of 
Caen stone. 3anwell Court was formerly the 
residence of the Bishops of Bath and Wells. I do 
not find the above coat as belonging to either of 
the Bishops. Perhaps some of your readers will 
be able to inform me to what family they belong, 
and how they come to be impaled with the arms 
of the see of Wells. CHARLES WADE. 

Banwell. 


FRIEDRICH Kapr’s “ GESCHICHTE DER 
DeutscHen EInWANDERUNG IN AMERIKA.”—Has 
this work been translated into English ? 

Jay AITCH. 


“ Staffordshire.—The Widow of the Wood, an authentic 
narrative of a late remarkable Transaction in Stafford- 
shire, rigidly suppressed, sm. 8vo., calf neat, 21s. 17565. 

“ Every copy of this extraordinary narrative that could 
be found was bought up and destroyed by the descen- 
dants of the family. This copy contains MS. notes, and 
a Key to the characters.” 

I shall be much obliged if some one will kindly 
explain the meaning of this extract from a cata- 
logue of Mr. Downing, of 74, New Street, Bir- 
mingham. Cuarues F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

Ellerslie, Bexhill, Hastings. 


“History oF THE GENERAL ELeEcTION oF 
1802.”—In Smith’s Parliaments of England, vol. 
iii. p. 99, there is an extract quoted from this 
work, page 149. Where can I see a copy of this 
book? Is it in the British Museum, and if so, 
under what heading? I have searched for it there 
in vain. Also, can any one inform me who was 
elected M.P. for Cashel, vice Richard Bagwell, 
resigned in December, 1801? I have a MS. note 
(taken, I think, from the returns in the Crown 
Office) which gives “ John Bagwell,” elected De- 
cember 9th, but who was this John Bagwell ? 
One person of the name represented the county 
(Tipperary) at that time, and I do not know of 
another John in the family at the same time who 
was eligible. AtrreD B, Brave, M.A. 

Preston. 


“ Suvopie.”—Cussans, in his chapter on French 
Heraldry, gives vert as the equivalent for this word; 





but on referring to Skinner, Etymologicon Lingua 
Anglicane, ed. 1671, I find it thus :— 
‘* Sinople, a Fr. Sinople, Rubrica forte a Sinope Ponti 
urbe unde olim advectum, est q. d. Terra Sinopica.” 
Which is right, or has the word been used for 
both ? Roysse. 


MENDELSSOHN.—Was the eminent composer 
and musician any descendant of, or in any way 
related to, Moses Mendelssohn (1729-86), the 
friend of Lessing and the original of Nathan the 
Jew in the latter’s drama, Nathan the Wise ? 

Jay Arrtcu. 


Tue Society or Ancient Scors.—This Society 
existed in 1821, and edited Lives of the Scottish 
Poets, 3 vols. 18mo. To the different lives are 
merely noted initials, as follows :— 

W. A.—B. T.—E. W.—R. K.—R. C.—C. C.—R. H.— 
D. B.—G. M—n.—J. B.—J. R.—E. L.—W. M.—D. C.— 
Ss. Y.—G. G.—T. M.—C. H.—M. M.—A. 8. J. L— 
H. B.—B. T.—E. M.—P. B.—P. R.—J. E.—E. B.— 
H. 8.—A. T.—J. M.—T. C.—H. 8.—A. T.—A. R.— 
R. M.—D. R.—N,. J.—W. C.—R. F.—J. G.—W. W.- 
W. 0.—A. C.—G. R.—D. 8.—W. B.—J. H.—P. B.— 
T. MeN. 

Can any of your readers give the key? 

INQUIRER. 


Cuartes Hatves Guny.—He is the author of 
Desultory Hours, a volume of verse published at 
Yarmouth, 1844, dedicated to the Hon. and 
Rev. E. Pellew. Can you give me any informa- 
tion regarding him?! He was, if I mistake not, a 
student at Cambridge. R. Iveuis. 


Latimer: ArunpeL. —In Burke’s Extinct 
Peerage it states that William Latimer, fourth 
Lord Latimer of Danby, married the Lady Eliza- 
beth Fitz+Alan, daughter of Richard, Earl of 
Arundel. From the dates given it must either 
have been the ninth or tenth Earl whose daughter 
was married to Lord Latimer. In looking at 
Fitz-Alan in the Extinct Peerage, I could not find 
any daughter of either Earl who was married to 
Lord Latimer. The Christian name of the seventh 
Earl is also Richard, but it evidently was not he. 
If it was the tenth Earl, the Latimers would be 
entitled to the arms of Fitz-Alan. I am much 
interested in finding out this, as our family 
quarters the arms of Latimer with those of Neville. 

W. G. Taunton. 


Hera.pic.—To what family appertains the fol- 
lowing cout—Az., a cross patée between four fleurs 
de lis per saltire or ? 


Hemmine, King of Denmark, reigned A.D. 
811-12, according to Playfair’s Chronology, Edin- 
burgh, 1784. I wish for a reference to the life and 
reign of this monarch, and the meaning of the 
name, if any. R. H. 
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Atrine Fox-Docs.—I am desirous of finding 
out all particulars procurable respecting these little 
creatures, which, although often found in Alpine 
regions, are quite rare enough to be looked upon 
as curiosities when encountered elsewhere. Any one 
favouring me with this information “off-hand,” or 
directing attention toa work of trustworthy authority 
on the subject, would be really doing me a serv ice. 
[ purpose visiting Switzerland in the autumn, and 
should much like to cultivate the acquaintance of 
these dogs in their native place, so shall be glad 
to know where they are most likely to be easily 
met with. LESLIE. 


Sir Jonn Wuitsrooke.—Who was Sir John 
Whitbrooke, Knight, of Bridgnorth, co. Salop ? He 
hadawife, Dame Johan, and both were living in 1612. 
He possessed freeholds in West Castle and Listley 
Street. Feoffment dated 30th September, 9 James. 
Burke’s Armory mentions a coat of arms granted 
to this name on 20th March, 22 Queen Elizabeth. 
There is a house in the Low Town, Bridgnorth, 
marked “ Whitbrook House ” on the map of 1835, 
and this may have been his residence. 

Wm. P. Puriuimore. 

Snenton, Notts. 


“Gvuesses at Trutu.”—In this work, by the 
brothers Hare, the paragraphs are marked by let- 
ters of the alphabe t. In his Preface to the reader 
Julius says, “ Such of them as are distinguished by 
some capital letter I have borrowed from my acuter 
friends.” U appears to be the cleverest of the lot. 
Is it known who he was, and are the others known? 
Julius Hare’s own contributions are unlettered ; of 
them he says, “ My own are little more than 
climmerings, I had almost said dreams of thought ; 
not a word in them is to be taken on trust.” 
C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


WATER-MARK.—I am anxious to obtain in- 
formation regarding the water-mark on a MS., 
which, from internal evidence, must have 
written towards the close of the reign of Charles II. 
As near as can be made out, the design represents 
a man with a pole in his hand, on the top of which 
there is a Quaker-like hat. On the head of the 
man himself there is, to appearance, a fool’s-cap, 
and over against him the legend “ Pro Parra.” 
The base of the design is a sort of large curb-chain 
pattern. The size of the MS., I should say, is 
foolscap: quarto. About what period was this 
paper made, and was there any circumstance in 
the times to suggest so singular a water-mark ? 

5. 


been 


Porm sy T. K. Hervey.—Some seventeen or 
eighteen years ago a work was published by the 
late Mr. W. G. M. Jones Barkers entitled The 
Three Days of Wensleydale. In this book he 
quotes the following poem, attributing the same 








to the late Mr. T. K. Hervey. I am anxious to 
know whether the lines here given are the whole 
poem, or whether, as I suspect, there are more 
verses which Mr. Barker has not given. I have 
searched in many likely and unlikely places in the 
vain hope of discovering the original. 
“That quiet land where, peril past, 

The weary win a long repose ; 

The bruised spirit finds at last 

A balm for all its woes ; 

And lowly grief and lordly pride 

Lie down like brothers side by side. 

The breath of slander cannot come 

To break the calm that lingers there ; 

There is no dreaming in the tomb, 

No waking in despair ; 

Unkindness cannot wound us more, 

And all earth’s bitterness is o'er. 

There the maiden waits till her lover come, 

They never more shall part ; 

And the stricken deer hath gained her home 

With the arrow in her heart ; : 

And passion’s pulse lies hushed and still, 

Beyond the reach of the tempter’s skill. 

The mother—she is gone to sleep, 

With her babe upon her breast— 

She has no weary watch to keep 

Over her infant’s rest ; 

His slumbers on her bosom fair 

Shall never more be broken—there.” 

Anon. 


“Untma” as A CoristiAn Name.—In a con- 
versation I had, a few days ago, with an aged lady 
of Lausanne, she said that the youngest daughter 
of a certain Swiss family was named “ Ultima.” 
Is this a solitary instance? There are many 
numerical Christian names, both male and female, 
but I never heard of an “Ultima” before! 
By-the-bye, the name would be an unfortunate 
one if an Ultima was not the last, but a 
Penultima! Richard Baxter's “last words” were 
obliged to be followed by “ more last words !” 

STEPHEN JACKSON. 

Lausanne. 

MUSE : 

“So may some gentle Muse 
With lucky words favour my destin’d urn, 
And as he passes turn, 
And bid fair peace be to my sable shroud.” 
Milton, Lycidas, 19-22. 
Is there any other instance of a gentleman Muse 
in English poetry ? A, L. Mayuew. 
Oxford. 


Gowy, Encraver.—I have an engraved por- 
trait of a Gresham Professor, of 1644, marked 
“Gowy del.” Who was this Gowy, and where 
could I inform myself about him? None of the 
current biographical works of painters or en- 
gravers mention that name. R. G. 

University College, London. 
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Replies. 


PECULIAR TREATMENT OF SOME WORDS IN 
PASSING FROM ONE LANGUAGE 
TO ANOTHER. 
(5" S. i. 247.) 

It would not be difficult to give many in- 
stances of names being entirely diverted from 
their original significations in passing from one 
language to another, for it is so very natural for un- 
educated and illiterate people to attempt to give 
to a word which, to their minds, conveys no definite 
idea a sense which has some significance in the 
dialect they are familiar with, that such instances 
will be always found where two languages meet, 
or where foreign words are introduced into a 
language. The word asparagus, corrupted into the 
English sparrow-grass, is a familiar instance, and 
many similar might be adduced. Probably on the 
confines of England and Wales other changes of 
names quite as extraordinary as that of Yr Eifl 
into “the Rivals” might be found. 

A Welshman or Breton would have little diffi- 
culty in remembering the names of localities in 
Cornwall, because, in most cases, they have a sig- 
nificance in the dialects with which he is familiar. 
Penzance = Holy head, a neighbouring hamlet, 
Chyandour (Welsh Ti-an-dwr) = House on the 
water, are exainples of this; but the Cornishmen 
of the present day have long lost all knowledge of 
the ancient Celtic tongue spoken by their ancestors, 
and the consequence is that changes of name quite 
as strange as the instance given by Mr. Fattow 
are not uncommon. The name of Mousehole, a 
fishing village near Penzance, is said to be a cor- 
ruption of the Cornish words Méz-hayle, the 
“ maiden’s brook,” or Moz-hal, the “ sheep’s moor.” 
More than one locality in that county bears the 
extraordinary name of Weary-me-out, evidently a 
corruption of some more ancient appellation. On 
the eastern border of the county, near Plymouth, 
there is a ferry called Penny-come-quick, and a 
legendary story has been invented to account for 
the name ; but a Welshman will have no difficulty 
in recognizing in the first three syllables Pen-y-cwm 

the “ Head of the combe.” What may be the 
meaning of the last syllable I know not, but doubt- 
less it has one. 

English family names derived from a Norman 
source have undergone largely the process of trans- 
mutation into significant English words. Churchill, 
it is well known, was originally De Courceuil; Beau- 
champ became, at least in popular pronunciation, 
Beecham. The Norman termination ville was 
changed in numberless cases into the English field, 
feld, or fell. Granville or Grenville, transmuted 
into Greenfield, may be given as an instance, and 
many others might be adduced. 

In this island (Guernsey) the old names of places 
are all French, ot, to speak more correctly, Nor- 





man. The lower classes of English, who come 
over here in search of employment, can make 
nothing of these names; but whenever they ap- 
proach in sound to an English word, an adaptation 
is sure to be made. Thus, the parish called Le 
Cétel is always spoken of by them as the Kettle or 
Cattle ; the bay of Rocquaine is changed into 
Rock-end ; L’ Ancresse into Long crease ; La Tche- 
rotterie (an old word, signifying a tannery) becomes 
The Cherry-tree; and La Hougue-d-la-Perre, 
the Ugly Pier. I could give other instances, but 
I think I have said quite enough to show that this 
“peculiar treatment of words” is far from un- 
common. Epear MacCuttocn. 
Guernsey. 


I refer Mr. Fatitow to Taylor's Words and 
Places (the best work on the subject) for instances 
of what he requires. They may be multiplied 
almost to any number. The Foel, the bald or 
treeless hill, in Monmouthshire, is now known as 
the Vale. Dr. Charles Lloyd, some seventy years 
ago, called a well in Llanwenog, Cardiganshire, 
Aqua Vite; it is now known as Ffynon Gofitty, 
i. ¢., the well of the house of sorrow. 

I doubt whether there is such a Welsh word as 
Yr Eifl, and even though there be, I doubt whether 
it can mean “The Fork.” The Fork is not at all 
a name likely to have been applied to three hills ; 
it is a two-pronged instrument, that with three 
prongs being quite a modern invention. “Yr 
efel,” or “ Yr efail,” are derivations that imme- 
diately occur to a Welshman, but both these again 
can only apply to two or a pair. The radical form 
of these words has a g, and gefell, or gefaill 
(cf. Lat. gemellus, Latin m becomes f or v in 
Welsh), means a twin; gefail is a pair of tongs; 
gefail gnau, nut-crackers, probably from gafaelu, 
to lay hold of. There is a Ton-yr-efail in Glamor- 
ganshire. Gafael, a holding, is a word which is 
found in a great number of names of places. 

One other attempt and I give up. Reading the 
article ‘“Carnarvonshire ” in the Penny Cyclopedia, 
I find there are four hills or summits, viz., Craig 
Goch, Bwlch Mawr, Gath Goch, Rivell. Apparently 
then this last name, which does not look much 
like Welsh, is not applied to three summits, but 
only to one. We have four summits bearing four 
distinct names. The first means The Red Rock, 
(2) The Great Gap, (3) The Red Carn, or Heap. 
Now, if two of these hills are red, I conclude (I 
may be wrong, never having been there) that the 
other two are redalso. If so, I should say “Rivell” 
is a corruption of the Welsh “ Rhufel,” and derived 
from “ Rhuf,” of a reddish hue. 

J. C. UNNoNE. 


Perhaps the following may be acceptable to Mr. 
Fatitow. In parts of Cambridgeshire, the roads 
which are only used to give access to fields, pas- 


ture, or otherwise, are themselves in grass and 
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pasture ; they are called “droves,” and sometimes 
“ drift-ways,” which have been thought to be the 
German trift= pasture. This, I see, is not an 
exact parallel, inasmuch as the two languages, 
German and English, do not exist side by side, 
like Mr. Fatitow’s Welsh and English, but it 
may be useful to him for all that. 
C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

An exact parallel to Mr. Fattow’s instance of 
“Yr Eifl” is to be found in Pennell’s Hill, near 
Caln. Pen is the Celtic for hill; to this was 
added the Teutonic hull. Penhull was corrupted 
to Pennell, and when the meaning of this word 
became insignificant, a third hill was added. 

Other instances are to be found in Farrar’s 
Origin of Language, p. 57, seq.; Max Miiller’s 
Setence of Language, li. A Taylor's 
Words and Places, p. 272, seq. F, Storr. 

Marlborough. 


530, seq.; 


I have no doubt that the name of the famed 
Swallow Falls, near Bettws y Coed, has arisen from 
mistaking the original Welsh name. The pro- 
priety of the name Rhaiadr y Wennol, “the 
Cataract of the Swallow,” is by no means obvious ; 
but y Rhaiadr Ewynog, “the Foaming Cataract,” 
is quite apposite ; and the pronunciation of the 
two Welsh names isso similar that the substitution 
of one for the other would be perfectly natural. 

SIGMA. 


I beg to add the instances of Shotover Hill, near 
Oxford (Chateau Vert), which famous Robin Hood 
must needs have “shot over”; beefeater (buffetier); 
country-dance (contre-danse and Wormwood 
(wermuth). See Latham’s Handbook of the Eng- 
lish Language, fifth edition, pp. 121-124. 

C. A. FEDERER. 

Bradford. 


Tue EquesTRIAN STATUE IN LEICESTER SQUARE 
(5 §. ii. 46.)—Cunningham says it was of 
George II., and was brought from Canons, the seat 
of the Duke of Chandos, near Edgeware. Of the 
latter fact there can be no doubt, and this may 
serve to establish the identity. Cunningham says 
that the print of the Square, 1754, in the edition of 
Stow of that year, is without the statue. There 
would be no appropriateness in placing George I. 
there ; but George II.,as Prince of Wales, lived 
there in 1717, and in 1721 William, Duke of 
Cumberland, his son, was born there. If the 
statue represented either of these, it would have 
been appropriate. Appropriate or not, however, 
it must have been of George L., for in Brewer's 
Middlesex it is said to be George I., and he is 
describing Canons ; and John Timbs, Curiosities 
of London, p. 454, says distinctly it is a metal 
equestrian statue of George I., modelled by 
C. Buchard for the Duke, and brought from Canons 





in 1747, when it was purchased by the inhabitants 
of the Square. It was “ finely gilt.” Is there any 
record of this purchase? This all seems so clear 
that we can scarcely doubt it. Does a sale cata- 
logue of the sale at Canons exist ? If the purchase 
can be established, how can we account for the 
statue not being erected in the Square till 1754, 
seven years later, as inferred by Cunningham above ? 
The history of this statue appears to be almost as 
curious as that of Charles I. at Charing Cross. 
About the year 1847, perhaps, Mr. Moxey, archi- 
tect of the Hall of Commerce, now the Consolidated 
Bank in the City, was treating for the Square, and 
had absolutely acquired, or supposed he had 
acquired, the right to remove the statue, and he 
offered it to a friend of mine, who then lived at 
Victoria Grove, Stoke Newington, if he would cart 
it away ; he refused it, because he had only a small 
garden to put it into. Some years since, the figure 
was unhorsed on a certain Saturday night, and on 
the Sunday morning following I saw it lying on the 
ground, and entering the broken enclosure, I found it 
to be of lead, and, not knowing then anything of its 
sculptor or modeller, C. Buchard, was struck by its 
excellent workmanship. It soon after disappeared, 
and the riderless horse followed it perhaps a year 
later. I have a print of it in its palmier days, appa- 
rently out of the European Magazine, in which there 
were some excellent papers on London antiquities, 
written by Moser, under some such title as “ Col- 
lections and Recollections,” which are well worthy, 
I should say, of being reprinted. The Square is 
full of large trees, and the view is given for the 
sake of showing Hogarth’s house, which was the 
north half of the Sabloniére Hotel. Very interest- 
ing was this house. Hogarth died in it, Kosciusko 
died in it, and the Countess Guiccioli resided there. 
The newly-built Tenison School, transplanted from 
Castle Street, occupies the site, and is so well de- 
signed that I wish some correspondent of “ N. & Q.” 
would name the architect. Was it Hayter Lewis? 
C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


Having, happily, got rid of “ this piece of sculp- 
ture,” it is certainly desirable that the question of 
whom “it represented ” should be set at rest. 

The matter has already been discussed at some 
length in the pages of “N. & Q.” (3° S. i. 217 ; 
ii. 150, 170, 400; 4 8. v. 578; vi. 58), but as 
doubts about it still appear to exist, I repeat the 
authority I have before quoted, showing that the 
figure represented George L.: 

“His” (George II.’s) “son Frederick affected the 
same contradictory fondness for his grandfather, and 
erected the statue of George I. in Leicester Fields, and 
intended, if he had come to the crown, to place a monu- 
ment to his memory in St. Paul’s.”— Memoirs of the Reign 
of George II., by Horace Walpole, vol. iii. p. 315, Ap- 
pendix. 

CnarLes WYLIE. 
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Farner Kemare’s Hanp (5* §. ii. 44.)—This 


unfortunate priest was not hanged in the reign of 


Charles L, as stated in the book quoted by Mr. 
LentnAan. The execution took place August 22, 
1679, at Widemarsh (not Hide Marsh), in the 
vutskirts of Hereford, when he was far advanced 
in years; and I have repeatedly seen the grave- 
stone which covers his remains in the churchyard 
of Welsh Newton, on the confines of the counties 
of Hereford and Monmouth. His sole offence was 





the celebration of mass in the chapel of Pembridge | 


Castle, at a short distance from his grave. Not 
many years ago, a Roman Catholic tenant, who 
had occupied the castle as a farmhouse, on 
quitting it locked up the chapel, and carried away 
the key, apparently as a kind of sacred trust. I 
should much like to know, with your correspon- 
dent, where the hand of Father Kemble is now. 
His dying speech is in my possession. I have 
een it stated that Walton has told us how tran- 
quilly he suffered, with a reference to the Complete 
Angler, but I can find no notice of it in that book. 
Can any of your readers give me information about 
the “ Kemble pipe” and “ Kemble cup”? It is a 
sadly interesting story. T. W. Wess. 


Lunar Ratnpow (5"§. i. 427.)—The phenome- 
non described may not be a rainbow, but a halo. 
The conditions under which a rainbow is formed 
are the same for the lunar as for the solar kind : 
the spectator has his back towards the luminary, 





and the bow is defined against the clouds opposite. | 


Lunar rainbows —— very rarely ; one was 
seen in Birmingham by the present writer about 
thirty years ago ; it was an are of white light, 
slightly tinged in parts with the prismatic colours, 
and was formed against a dark mass of clouds 


opposite the moon, which shone in a clear space of 


blue sky. 


Edgbaston. 


FoxALL. 


I have at different times seen as many as a 
dozen lunar rainbows, and I have never had the 
slightest difficulty in deciding what they were. A 
lunar rainbow, when it occurs, is as easily recog- 
nized as a solar one; the principal difference 
being this, that the lunar bow is very faint as 
compared with the solar one, and the colours are 
not very distinct. Besides, your correspondent 
speaks of the phenomenon he witnessed as encom- 
passing the moon, an altogether impossible position 
for a rainbow. Rainbows, both solar and lunar, 
are invariably directly opposite the luminary by 
whose rays they are caused ; and the spectator 
necessarily turns his back to the sun or moon, as 
the case may be, when looking full-face upon the 
rainbow. What Mr. Herrin saw was, no doubt, 
a lunar halo, a phenomenon altogether distinct 
from the rainbow. Jos. SyMEs, 

Neweastle-on-Tyne. 


I saw a similar phenomenon from Teddington 
on the 11th or 12th of April, but the sky was 
covered with a very thin, transparent, lofty nebula, 
favourable to halo, lunar or solar. In London 1 
should have called it a cloudless sky; and it 
doubtless was an unusually fine display of halo. 

Having seen a lunar rainbow in the Vale of the 
Severn two years ago, I think I can safely say, 
without pretending to be scientific, that rain is 
essential to its formation; and though it does not 
exhibit the several colours of the spectrum, nor 
partake of the grand proportions of the solar arch, 
it is, nevertheless, otherwise subject to the same 
natural laws of refraction and reflection of rays on 
drops of falling rain, and consequent opposition to, 
and not encircling of, the planet, as described by 


Mr. Herrina. H. H. 


What your correspondent saw was not a lunar 
rainbow, but a paraselene—false moon beside the 
true moon. A lunar rainbow is similar to a solar 
rainbow, only the colours are so faint as to be 
scarcely visible. I have seen both. 

E. L. BLeNKrNsopr. 


“Marcery Mar-Pretar” (5 §. i. 489.)—In 
addition to the tract named by Mr. Hartstone, 
I have copies of the two following :— 

1. “A Sermon Preached in London by a Faithfull 
Minis ter of Christ. And Perfected by Him: And now 
set forth to the publike View of all, for the Justification 
of the Truth, and clearing the Innocencie of his long 
suffering for it. Acts 5. 29. We ought to obey God 
rather than men. Printed by Margery Mar-Prelate. 


1641.” 








2. “Vox Borealis or The Northern Discoverie: By 
Way of Dialogue between Jamie and Willie.” 

“Amidst the Babylonians. Printed, by Margery Mar- 
Prelat, in Thwackcoat-Lane, at the Signe of the Crab- 
tree Cudgell, without any priviledge, of the Cater-Caps, 
the yeare coming on, 1641.” 

These three tracts are evidently from one 
printing press ; they are very peculiarly printed, 
and the type isrude and remarkable. The second 
tract (Vox Borealis) is a scurrilous attack on the 
bishops, and charac terized by all the violence and 


bitterness of language of the Mar-Prelate tracts of 


the sixteenth century. I give the following ad- 
dress, “ The Printer to the Reader,” in order to 
e xpli iin to Mr. Haitstone the reason why the 
ponte assumed the name of Margery Mar-Pre- 
lat : 
‘Tue PRINTER TO THE READER. 

Martin Mar Prelat was a bonny Lad, 

His brave adventures made the Prelats mad: 

Though he be dead, yet he hath left behind 

A Generation of the Martin Kind. 

Yea, there’s a certaine aged bonny Lasse, 

As well as He, that brings Exploits to passe ; 

Tell not the Bishops, and you’s know her Name, 

Margery Mar-Prelat, of renowned fame. 

But now, alas, what ‘will the Prelats doe? 

Her Tippit’ 8 loose, and Boreas ‘gins to blow; 
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Shee'l scould in Print; whole Volumes till they roare, 


And laugh to see them strangled in their goare ; 
While Boreas blows, shee’! put his Wind in Print, 
And venture Life to strike their fatall dint ; 

Shee’l doe as much for South, for East, or West, 

If theyll but venture to blow at the Beast : 

For ’tis high time the Winds should joyne as one, 

To bluster vengeance on that cursed Throne ; 

Margery will joy, to see that happy day, 

The Winds conjoyned to blow the Beast away; 

How e’re the North sends forth a lusty gale ; 

A Board ye Prelats, and goe hoyst up Sayle : 

This Wind will drive you to the Romish Coast, 

Feare not to goe, the Pope will be your Host,” &c. 

I doubt whether any information can now be 
given as to the printer or publisher. They were 
evidently privately printed. About this period 
some of the sixteenth-century Mar-Prelate Tracts 
were reprinted by the Puritan party, in order to 
excite hostility against the bishops. One, “A 
Dialogue wherein is Plainly Laide open, the ty- 
rannicall dealing of Lord Bishops against God’s 
children,” &c., which first appeared about 1589, 
was reprinted in 1640. Ona careful examination 
of the type and printing of this, I think there is 
no doubt but that it proceeded from the same 
press as the three named above as “printed by 
Margery Mar-Prelat.” Greorce W. Napier. 

Alderley Edge. 


or 
450). 


Cuartes I. as a Port (5% §, i, 322, 379, 
—Mr. THorneury evidently indorses the view 
that King Charles was “ weak and vacillating.’ 
Of his “ weakness,” is there the slightest evidence 
except what is based upon party and sectarian 
rancour? As to his “ vacillation,’ the extremely 
difficult circumstances in which he was placed is 
complete justification for any hesitation he might 
exhibit ; for hesitation and not vacillation is the 
word that ought to be applied to King Charles’s 
conduct, and hesitation is generally the offspring 
of caution and wisdom, and, in his case, there can 
be no doubt that it was so. It was very easy for 
Cromwell to be very determined, when a cunning, 
designing, ambitious man like him had a strong pack 
of fools and fanatics at his back, ready to do his 
bidding, whether it consisted in putting a king to 
death, or in cashiering successive Parliaments,— 
when these Parliaments found to their surprise that 
they were no longer treated with due respect, as they 
had been by King Charles arid King James, ac- 
cording to the spirit of the English Constitution, 
but were struck down at once and extinguished by 
the iron hand of military usurpation, despotism, 
and personal ambition. As for Cromwell’s so- 
called vigorous foreign administration, it simply 
from the fact that, by his military 
power, he compelled the English people, without 
the authority of Parliament, to pay to him 
sufficient money for the purpose, and which 
money King Charles and King James could never 
obtain by constitutional means. King Charles 


arose 





had better objects in view than what any mere 
| military usurper like Cromwell could have: he 
Charles) wished to reign constitutionally if he 
possibly could, and “hesitated” to do anything 
which seemed to run counter to the constitution, 
even when strongly provoked to do so by the 
cunning, knavery, and unscupulousness of his 
opponents in wilfully perverting and misapplying 
constitutional rules and forms. 

In short, King Charles was a man of the 
greatest honesty, ability, firmness, and accomplish- 
ments, placed in the most trying circumstances, 
through which the bore himself with the utmost 
dignity. Henry KI.covr. 

Edinburgh. 


Tue Evin Eyre (5* §. i. 324, 374.)—This super- 
stition is also alluded to by Persius, Sat. ii. :— 

“ Ecce avia, aut metuens divum matertera, cunis 
Exemit puerum, frontemque atque uda labella 
Infami digito et lustralibus ante salivis 
Expiat, urentes oculos inhibere perita.” 

J ABEZ. 

Athenzum Club. 

Dr. Wittiam VaveHan AND Sir Henry 
Hatrorp, M.D. (4% §. iv. 20.)—A writer signing 
himself Tewars impugns Mr. Grosart’s accuracy 
in numbering William Vaughan amongst the an- 
cestors of the late Sir Henry Halford, the celebrated 
physician. He observes: “It notorious that 
Sir Henry Halford’s father, Dr. Vaughan, was the 
son of an auctioneer of humble origin”; and he 
refers to the Gentleman’s Magazine, May, 1844, 
p. 534. Mr. Grosarr is unquestionably right. 


is 


It is not a fact that Sir Henry Halford’s father, 
Dr. Vaughan, was the son of an auctioneer, or of 
ny person of humble origin. His birth and 


baptism under the name of James (Vaughan) took 
place at Leominster in 1740, He was the son of 
Henry Vaughan, a surgeon in that town, whose 
father, Henry Vaughan, had been for many years 
vicar of the parish, being himself the son of Dr. 
William Vaughan, of whom Anthony Wood gives 
account in his Athena The 
statement in the Gentleman’s Magazine is possibly 
a misprint ; certainly it has no foundation in fact. 
Since the error of the Gentleman’s Magazine is so 
confidently endorsed as truth by Tewars, it needs 
correction all the more. 
H. Hatrorp VAUGHAN. 
Upton Castle, Pembroke. 


some Oxonienses. 


ABBREVIATED PiAce-Names (5 §. i. 146.)— 
Pampisford (Cambridge), Paunser. A Cambridge 
Fellow, riding to do duty at this place, and not 
being sure of his road, inquired of nearly every 
one he met his way to “ Pam-pis-ford.” But no- 
body had ever heard of such a place in all his 
life. Accordingly the bewildered Fellow rode for 
many miles till he came unto a certain village. 





There, fortune being gracious to him, he put the 
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usual query to an individual of superior intelli- 
nce, who straightway answered—*“ Oh, you mean 

Fonaurs why this is Paunser!” and “ Paunser” 

sure enough it was. C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Ellerslie, Bexhill, Hastings. 


Cholmondely, Chumly; Cholmondestone, Chumston ; 
Davenham, Daneham ; Ringway, Rungy (g soft); Wea- 
verham, Wareham; Wildboarclough, Wilbercluf ; Mac- 
clesfield, Maxfield (by some old people, and used to be so 
spelt), (Cheshire). Wavertree, Wartry (Lancashire). 
Avebury, Abury (Wilts). Churchdown, Chozen (Glou- 
cestershire). 

Ropert Houiuanp. 

Averham, Airham ; Southwell, Suthell ; Cortlingstock, 
Costock (Notts). Belvoir, Beevor; Croxton, Crozen ; 
Quorndon, Quorn (Leicestershire). Felmersham, Fen- 
sham; Pavenham, Paeton (Bedfordshire). Bicester, 
Bister (Oxon.). Rothwell, Rowell (Northamptonshire). 
Uttoxeter, Utcheter (Staffordshire); Hawarden, Harden 
(Flintshire) ; Launceston, Launceton (Cornwall). 

’ C. S. Wooiuey. 

8. Collingham, Newark. 

Wednesfield, Wedgefield ; St. Thomas, Sentimus (Staf- 
fordshire). Hopwas, Hoppus; Alrewas, Arlus; Build- 
was, Buildus (Shropshire). Temple Balsall, Bussle 
Temple (Warwickshire). Alfreston, Arfston (Sussex). 
Leckhampton, Lackington (Gloucestershire). Daventry, 
Daintry (Northamptonshire). Slaugham, Slaffham (Sus- 
sex). 

W. J. Bernuarp Sra. 

Temple. 

Rocester, Roester (Staffordshire). Tideswell, Tidsa 
(Derbyshire). Wolstanton, Ussiton (Staffordshire). Wy- 
bunbury, Wimbry (Cheshire). 

G. W. N. 


Alderley Edge. 


I send the following from our district (Craven) : 
Appletreewick, Aptrick ; Barnoldswick, Barlick ; Grass- 
ington, Girston; Malham, Maum. 
STEPHEN JACKSON. 


Mitton’s “L’Attecro” (5" §. i. 406.)—I 
think there can be no doubt as to Milton’s mean- 
ing in the line- 

“ And every shepherd tells his tale,” 
though Mr. Arncer is loth to give up the poetical 
idea of the lovers for the more prosaic one of 
counting the sheep. It should be borne in mind, 
first, that the verb “to tell” was ordinarily used 
in Milton’s time, instead of the more modern word, 
“to count.” Thus in the Psalms—“ Thou tellest 
my flittings”; “ He telleth the number of the stars,” 
&e. To this day a shepherd would say of his 
sheep, “ They was all right last night when I told 
‘em.” Such a man would have no doubt as to the 
meaning of the line in question. But take the 
context, as Mr. AINGER proposes. Milton is 
describing an English landscape, such as, with 
little exception, we may see now, with the usual 
incidents, Now, after picturing the ploughman, 


the milkmaid, and the mower, engaged in their 
several real occupations, it is as difficult to imagine 





the poet suddenly jumping, in the case of the 
shepherd, to an ideal one, as it is to suppose that 
every such person should be making love when he 
ought to be tending his sheep. Milton was too 
well acquainted with England (not Arcadia) to 
make such a mistake, and properly reserves the 
pastime for the rustic holiday that follows. 
T. I. Benyerr. 


Arcner Faminy (5" S, ii. 21.)—Thomas Le 
Archer, parson of Elmsett (co. Suff.), in 4th of 
Edward III., held one-third part of the lordship 
of the manor of Bricett Magna (co. Suff.). He 
and Richard his brother, in 1330, presented to the 
church of Ridlesworth (co. Norf.), and held that 
manor, which they seem to have inherited in right 
of the heiress of the house of Bathonia, or Bathun. 

The east window of the south chapel of the 
church of Thaxted (co. Essex) contained the arms 
of the Archer family : ermine, a cross, sable. 

C. GoLprxe. 

Paddington. 


Warer-marks (5 §, i. 88.)—By consulting 
Sotheby’s Principia Typographica, Mr. Jesse 
may find information as to the water-marks of 
early paper-makers. Gaston DE BERNEVAL. 


“ LITTLE MONITOR FROM THEE,” &c. (5** §. ii. 
47.)—The lines here quoted—not quite verbatim— 
are a portion of a “posy” or inscription, which, 
amongst others, was frequently printed some fifty 
years ago on the “watch papers,” which were at 
that period usually inserted between the inner and 
outer cases of watches. The whole runs as follows:— 

“ Little monitor impart 
Some instruction to the heart. 
Shew the busy and the gay 
Time is hasting swift away ; 
Pleasure cannot long endure, 
Life’s uncertain, death is sure. 
Happy they who wisely learn 
Truth from error to discern ; 
Truth immortal as the soul, 
Firm enduring as the pole.” 


I do not know who is the author of the lines. 
J. A. Picton. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


An elderly lady, although on this side fourscore, 
has pleasure in putting into my hands, from the 
memorials of her childhood, the answer to Z. Z.’s 
elder lady-friend’s asking :— 

“To my Watcu. 
Little monitor! by thee 
Let me learn what I should be : 
Learn this round of Life to fill, 
Useful and progressive still. 
When | wind Thee up at night, 
Mark each fault and set Thee right ; 
Let me search my bosom too, 
And my daily thoughts review ; 
Mark each movement of my mind ; 
Nor be easy when I find 
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Latent errors rise to view, 
Till all be regular and true.” 
I remember it among children’s current poetry 
early in the century, but not the name of the 
writer, which, I think, went with it. EREM. 
[A. C. sends the above rendering from “ The Girl's 
Week-Day Book, by Dorothy White,” but with the two 
following lines interpolated after the fourth :— 
“ Thou canst useful hints impart 
How to regulate the heart.’ 
“ Ann wonpDER,” &c. (58. ii. 47.)—This line 
should run— 
“ And wonder with a foolish face of praise. 


It is in the well-known satire on Addison by 
Pope. WwW. W. 
“THe Savace” (5 S. i. 429.)—The author 


was John Robinson, a native of the eastern part 
of Tennessee. He was born in 1782. In early 
life he became involved in a fight, originating in 
political differences, and killed a man, which 
caused him to leave the State and remain away 
for several years. It is many years since I read 
these essays, but my impression is that they dis- 
play much originality and vigour of mind, but 
are tinctured with sceptical opinions, not incon- 
sistent with the character of an American Indian, 
assumed by the writer. He died in Tennessee 
about the year 1833, in a house in the woods, 
built for him by the students of Tusculum College, 
and is buried at Greeneville, Tenn., the residence 
of ex-President Andrew Johnson. A second edi- 
tion of The Savage was published at Knoxville, 
Tenn., in the year 1833. UNEDA. 

Philadelphia. 

“Le Procks pes Trois Rois” (5 §. i. 468.) — 
The curious French tract inquired after is usually 
attributed to Bouffonidor (vide Barbier); but in 
N. David’s careful bibliography, appended to an 
edition of Linguet’s Mémoires sur la Bastille, 
which appeared in the Bibliothtque Nationale in 
1866, the work is attributed to that author. 

Witiiam E, A. Axon. 

Tue Music to “ Macpetu” (5 §, i, 486.)— 
I write not to disprove what Mr. C. Wytie has 
written, because if the music to Macheth was first 
performed in 1672, that fact puts Richard Leveridge 
out of court, as he is said to have been born in 
1670. But I find this in The Imperial Dictionary 
of Universal Biography (Mackenzie, London), su/ 
voce “ Leveridge” :— 

“In Rowe’s edition of Shakspeare, the music of Mac- 
beth is said to have been set by Leveridge. This is the 
charming witch-music which has so long passed current 
as the composition of Matthew Lock.” 

And, sub voce “ Lock” :— 


“The ‘rude and wild excellence’ of his music to 
Macbeth is a constant theme of admiration by musical 
critics and historians. 


But unfortunately Lock’s music 





is lost. That so popularly known, and for which he gets 
credit, is the composition of Richard Leveridge, thirty 
years later.” 

Palmam qui meruit, ferat. Dates, like facts, 
are stubborn things, and biographers should heed 
both. It may be right to add that the above 
biographies are both written by “ E. F. R.” 

Frepk. Rve. 

Ashford. 


Tne SupstituTion oF “LL” AND “Ww” FOR 
“pr” (5% §, i. 481.)—The substitution of w for r 
is usually owing to organic defect or inveterate bad 
habit. But it is seldom a distinct w that is 
uttered. An indescribable soft guttural, which 
no combination of letters (unless, perhaps, ghw) 


could represent, is heard in place of 7. Many 
schoolboys may recall the sentence fabricated 
in ridicule of this failing :—* Wichaid hit 


Wobewt,” &c. A gentleman who idolized Lord 
Byron’s poetry had displayed his devotion by 
writing some verses addressed to him, and some 
wags of my acquaintance amused themselves by 
getting him to recite his verses, which began— 
*‘Tmpewial wulew of the srealms of wime.” 
_ 2 ee 

‘British AND Continental TITLES OF 
Honour” (58. ii. 23.)—It is by no means “a 
vulgar error to suppose that a commoner may not 
be noble.” The eldest son of an earl (to take an 
extreme case) is certainly not noble, by the 
common law of England, in the lifetime of his 
father ; for, if he commit felony, he will not be 
tried by the House of Lords, or the Court of the 
Lord High Steward, but by a jury. Why? Be- 
cause he is not “the peer” of a Lord of Parlia- 
ment. On the other hand, he is the peer of any 
common juryman ; else is Magna Charta broken. 
This being so, how can he be said to be “ noble”? 
“The commoners, though some are greatly superior 
to others, yet all are, in law, peers, in respect of 
their want of nobility.” —2 Co. Inst., 29. 

Mippte TEMPLAR. 

Bradford. 

Tue Buessep Tuistte (5" §. ii. 48.)—The 
legend that the white streaks on the leaf of the 
Carduus beatus came from the milk of the Blessed 
Virgin is common in many parts of England. 
Miss Yonge’s Herb of the Field (Mozley) will 
give information on this and other plants named 
after Our Lady and the saints. 

E. L. BLexkrysopr. 


“A VALLomBROSIAN Nun” (5 §., ii. 34.)—What 
does the author of Sacred and Legendary Art 
mean by this term? I am well acquainted with 


Vallombrosa, and I never heard of any nwns either 
there or near it. 
occupied by monks. 
comfortable hotel. 


The convent (now dissolved) was 
Vallombrosa has now a very 
James Henry Drxoy. 
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Tue Bric “ Tempze,” or Lonpon (5 8. ii. 28), 
208 tons, built at Ipswich in 1816, was owned 
by John Bourke Ricketts, of Leadenhall Street, 
London, and Charles Nicholas Pallmer, Norbiton 
House, Kingston-upon-Thames. The following 
notice appears in “ Lloyd’s List” of 30th June, 
1829 :— 

“ The ‘Temple,’ Midwinter, from Jamaica to London, 
was wrecked on the night of the 30th April, off the east 
end of Caymanes. Crew and part of the cargo saved.” 

Everarp Home CoLemAy. 

Brecknock Road. 


“When York to Heaven” (5" §. ii. 47.)— 
The lines quoted by T. W. W.S. belong to the 
literature, not of the seventeenth, but of the 
eighteenth century. They were written by the 
Duke of Wharton. Foss (Judges of England, 
p. 245) quotes the line about Tracy differently 
from T. W. W. §., thus,— 

“ When Tracy's generous soul shall swell with pride.” 
I have not seen a copy of Wharton’s poems, 
therefore I cannot say which is the more correct 
version. 

All the persons named in the lines were judges, 
except Hungerford. Parker, of course, was Lord 
Macclesfield, the well-known Chancellor. Pratt, 
King, and Eyre, were the Chief Justices of the 
three Courts. Biographies of all may be found in 
Foss’s Judges of England. 

John Hungerford was a leading barrister, and 
counsel to the East India Company. He repre- 
sented Scarborough as a Tory, from April, 1692, 
to March, 1695, when he was expelled the house ; 
again from 1702 to 1705 ; and finally from Novem- 
ber, 1707, until his death (June 8, 1729). 

Aurrep B. Beaven, M.A. 

Preston. 


Lorp CoLttixewoop (5S ii. 48.)\—He was of 
Northumberland family, and his great-great-grand- 
father, Ralph Collingwood, married the niece of 
Anthony, Earl of Kent, seventh in descent from 
Joan Plantagenet, the Fair Maid of Kent, who 
was wife of the Black Prince. He went to school, 
at Newcastle, with Lord Stowell and Earl Eldon. 
His brother was Capt. Wilfred Collingwood, of 
the “ Rattler.” He married Miss Sarah Blackett, 
daughter of Q. C. Blackett, of Newcastle, and had 
two daughters, Sarah and Mary Patience. In 
Selections from the Public and Private Corre- 
spondence of Vice-Admiral Lord Collinawood, 
J. Ridgway, Piccadilly, 1829, a great number of 
the letters are addressed to his father-in-law 
Mary Patience married Anthony Denny, Esq., 
and died in 1822; and Sarah married G. L. 
Newnham Collingwood, Esq., F.R.S., who pub- 
lished the selection above named. 

C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


A brother of Lord Collingwood lived at Churton, 
near North Shields ; his son now lives at Lilburn 
Tower. One daughter married the Rev. Chris- 
topher Reid, Vicar of Tynemouth ; the other, 
John Frederick Collingwood, Esq., of Glanton 
Pyke, all in Northumberland. 

E. L. BLenkrnsoppr. 


Sarvey Faminy (5 §,. i. 248, 294, 477: 
ii. 76.)—Lady Anne Shirley, fourth daughter of 
Robert, first Earl Ferrers, by his Countess, Selina 
Finch, was born at Staunton Howard May 24, 
1708, and married May 15, 1729, Sir Robert 
Furnese, of Waldershare, in Kent, Baronet. She 
died February 25, 1779, and was buried in 
Grosvenor Chapel, South Audley Street, London. 

Ev. Pu. Sarruey. 


The name of the Baronet who married Anne, 
daughter of the first Earl Ferrers, was Sir Robert 
Furnese. Burke (who, by the way, is facile prin- 
ceps amongst incorrect compilers) makes him M.P. 
for Bramber in 1698, confounding him with his 
father, Sir Henry. Sir Robert entered Parliament 
as M.P. for Truro in December, 1708, sat for 
Romney from 1710 to 1727, and for the county 
of Kent from 1727 until his death in 1733. 

AtrreD B. Beaven, M.A. 


Loypon Compantes, on Gutips (5 §. ii. 48.) 
—A complete list, with the date of incorporation, 
the situation of the hall, where any exists, and the 
amount of livery fine, will be found in Noorthouck’s 
History of London, 4to., 1773, p. 887. 

Virion Nigaton. 


Tintern Appey (5 §, ii. 28, '75.)—Mr. Mac- 
KENZIE WALCcorTT is wrong in his statement that 
there is no local handbook to Tintern Abbey. I 
have myself written one, containing many freshly 
gathered details, including, for the first time, the 
accurate dates of the erection of the Abbey church, 
the ruins of which constitute the chief remains of 
the monastery. The title of the work is Tintern 
Abbey and its Founders. It was reviewed in the 
Atheneum of August 6, 1870, and has reached a 
second edition. Joun TAYLor. 

Bristol Museum and Library. 

Tae Emperor ALexanper II. (5% S. i. 464; 
ii. 36, 55, 72.)—The argument adduced by A. H., 
that the Russian claims to be the successor 
of the Cewsars as connected by marriage with the 

3yzantine Emperors, is certainly in favour of that 
theory, but I think the arguments in my last 
letter apply to it. 

I do not wish to deny the assertion made by 
B. Y. H., that the form Czar has been in use for 
fifty years, as age is no excuse for an error, and 
| the Polish spelling would naturally be the earlier 
| to reach Europe, and Russians would be as foolish 
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to feel insulted by such an error, as Englishmen 
would be if they took offence at the “ Lord Glad- 


stone” and “ Sir Disraeli” of some ignorant French 
newspapers. The title of the heir-apparent is 


directly derived from that of the Tsar, and would 
have been in use as long as the latter, and it is 
both written and pronounced Tsarévitch, and not 
Tsesarevitch or Cesarévitch. Iam pleased to find 
that B. Y. H. agrees with me in deriving it from a 
non-Aryan root, but I cannot accept his theory, 
Khazar being, I believe, not a title, but the name 
of a race, who were almost certainly not Tatars. 

The inability of foreigners to hear or pronounce 
the soft breathing at the end of many Russian 
words is a common source of amusement among 
Russians, and B. Y. H. seems to be no exception 
to the rule; but can he perceive no difference 
(quoting his own example) between wn and une ? 
I was certainly not thinking of the lines which he 
quotes, and am well aware that Tsaria is in the 
genitive case (Czarieh would represent no form 
with which I am acquainted). 

The French translations of Russian official docu- 
ments are notoriously inaccurate. I have a large 
pile of Russian post-orders, &c., before me, and in 
every one the title is “ Samoderjets Vssrossiiski,” 
in the nominative singular, not the genitive plural 
(which would not end in kia, but in kikh), 

As for B. Y. H.’s last sentence, I am at a loss 
to construe it. If he thinks that “ veliela” (why 
the feminine?) can govern the nominative “ tche- 
laviek,” he is much mistaken ; nor is the “t” at 
the end of the verb “ priiti” absolutely faultless. 
I know very well that Russian has no article and 
that English has, but I cannot see the bearing of 
those facts on this question. At all events, sen- 
tences in very doubtful Russian are not calculated 
to strengthen the writer’s authority on difficult 
points in one of the hardest languages of Europe. 

Asuton W. DILke. 


THe BattrworeE and “Otp Morratiry” 
Patersons (4" §, vi., vii. passim.)—In “N. & Q.” 
some years ago, I gave some curious information 
respecting the family of “Old Mortality,” inves- 
tigating the truth of the statement, which had been 
long believed, that Madame Jéréme Bonaparte, 
née Patterson, was descended from John, the eldest 
son of “Old Mortality.” I showed, by a letter 
from Mr. Baylies (4 §S. vii. 218), a friend of 
Madame Bonaparte, that she believed her ancestors 
to have come from Ireland, and that they were 
in no way connected with the Scottish Patersons. 
In a volume just published (1874), Letters to His 
Family by Nathaniel Paterson, D.D., with a 
Memoir by the Rev. Alexander Anderson, West 
Free Church, Helensburgh, the question has been 
further investigated by the son of Dr. Paterson, 
great-grandson of “Old Mortality,” who, happening 
to be in Baltimore, was courteously permitted to 








examine the will of Madame Jéréme’s father. I 
quote the following passage from the memoir, 
which sets the question for ever at rest :-— 

“The Rev. Nathaniel Paterson, a son of Dr. Paterson, 
and minister in Martin Town, Canada, visited Baltimore 
last autumn, found Mr. Pennington, the lawyer who 
drew out the will of Madame Bonaparte’s father, and 
was permitted to examine it for himself. From this 
document, which is prefaced by a short autobiography 
of the testator, it appears that Madame Bonaparte’s 
father’s name was William; that he was a native of 
Tanat, County Donegal, Ireland, and brought up in con- 
nexion with the Episcopal Church. After settling in 
Jaltimore, he had seven sons and one daughter, whom 
he mentions under the name of Betsy, and as the wife of 
Jéréme Bonaparte. There seems no reason to doubt the 
statement made in the will, especially in view of the 
scanty evidence for the truth of the story so long and 
so widely circulated.” 

C. T. Ramace. 


InvertTED Commas (5t §. i. passim; ii. 37, 56.) 
Setting aside former examples, I still feel no doubt 
that in all good modern usage inverted commas 
imply a quotation at least ; and this is the only 
modification suggested by JaBez’s remarks, The 
quotation he gives from the Times seems to me 
quite to illustrate this. The commas no doubt 
import a sneer more or less, But they also, I have 
no doubt, taking this example, mean this: “ The 
education may become what we have so often seen 
described as less accomplished, but not therefore,” 
&e. A reference is intended, and so, I believe, it 
always is. LYTTELTON. 


“Like” as A Consunction (5 §. i. 67, 116, 
157, 176, 237, 498.)—Here is a clear instance from 
the Shakspeare part of Henry VIII. The Duke 
of Norfolk says to the Duke of Buckingham,— 

“ Not a man in England 
Can advise me like you,”— 


that is, “like you can advise me.” It is true that 


| here too is the shrinking from setting the verb 


after like which I noticed before ; but that like is 
here a conjunction, and ‘hot a preposition, is un- 
deniable. F. J. FuRNIvALL. 


P.S.—As the great authority with whom I am 
at issue on the point will not admit the above 
instance,—he says you is in the objective,—com- 
pare “like him.” I add an incontestable instance of 
the conjunctival use of like, which Schmidt’s excel- 
lent Shakspere-Lexicon referred me to :— 

“ And knowing this kingdom is without a head— 
Like goodly buildings, left without a roof, 
Soon fall to ruin,—your noble self. ... 
We thus submit unto,—our sovereign.” 
Pericles, 1. iii. 36. 
(Not Shakspeare’s part: probably Wilkins’s.) 

This confirms my explanation of the conjunctival 
use of the adverb like, from the dropping of tlfe as 
that followed it, and its consequent taking of the 
function of as; just as in like = like-to, the adj. 
like takes the prepositional form of to, I ask 
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“N. & Q.” men again for other early instances of 
conjunction like, with the verb expresst. 
F. J. F. 


Worps ayp Purases PREVALENT IN ULSTER 
{5" §. i, 245, 374.)—I have been accustomed to 
hear Ulster people use the word “ Beddy” from 
my earliest recollections, and never with but one 
meaning, and that none of those given by your 
correspondents, or the authorities whom they 
quote. The sense in which I have heard it used 
is somewhat akin to saucy, yet not in the sense of 
boldness or forwardness, but rather negatively or 
defensively ; thus, a menial servant who would 
reject food served up a second time, on the ground 
that it was not good enough for him, would be 
considered very “ beddy.” 

Gigit (I am not certain of the orthography) is 
another Ulster word, which signifies elated with 
the novelty of anything. It may be a corruption 
of giglet or giglot, giddy, light, inconstant. 

Gaston DE BERNEVAL. 

Philadelphia. 


“Crack” (5 §. i. 124, 175, 332.)—It is 
evident, as Mr. Wepewoop has pointed out, 
that I was wrong in suggesting, without qualifica- 
tion, that the word “ wag” was an abbreviation of 
“wagtail.” I have since met with another pas- 
sage confirming Mr. Wepewoon’s derivation of 
it from “ waghalter ”*: 

“ Oh, thou crafty wagstring, 
And could’st thou thus delude me?” 
Heywood’s “ English Traveller,” in 
Dilke’s Old Plays, vi. 205. 

I cannot, however, help thinking that the word 
“wag” is sometimes an abbreviation of “ wagtail.” 
In a collection of sketches of Dutch life and 


manners, entitled the Camera Obscura, by Hilde- 





brand (Nicolaus Beets), fifth edition, pp. 252-261, 
I find a gentleman, by name Heer Wagestert 
(Mr. Wagtail), invited to a dinner-party, to enter- 
tain the company with very indifferent jests and 
jokes; in fact, he exactly corresponds to the 
Mr. Wagg of Pendennis. Now I cannot think 


* Our ancestors were singularly fond of these com- 
plimentary allusions to the gallows. Thus we have 
“ waghalter,” “ wagstring,” “ crackrope,” “‘ crackhemp,” 
“ gallows-bird,” which last we still retain. Besides these, 
in Fletcher alone I find “ rope-runner” 

“ Stand farther, friend ; I do not like your rope-runners.” 
Coxcomb, ii. 3. 

Also “‘ slipstring " and “‘ haltersack,” in King and no 
King, ii. 2. 

“ Rope-runner,” I conceive, means “one who has run 
away from the rope”; “slipstring ” will have nearly the 
same meaning ; “ haltersack” is not so clear, but pro- 
bably the idea is, that as a sack has a halter round its 
neck, so the person addressed deserves to, and will in 
due time have one round his. 

Besides these there are the Shakspearian words “rope- 
tricks” and “ropery,” and doubtless many others may 
be found in the writings of that era. 





that this coincidence is merely accidental. As the 
Dutch connect the idea of jesting and joking with 
the word “ wagtail,” our ancestors may have done 
the same. It seems to me quite possible that the 
word “ wag” may sometimes have been an abbre- 
viation of the word “ waghalter,” or “ wagstring,” 
and sometimes of “wagtail”; and that in a short 
time people used the word without having any 
clear idea in their minds whether they meant 
“rogue” or “jester,” the two meanings running 
easily into each other. 

With respect to the word “crack,” I find with 
pleasure that it is not quite obsolete in its Shak- 
spearian sense: the other day I heard a lady say- 
“ There was only a crack of a boy in the shop.” 


P.S.—I find that in my former note on the 
word “ wag” I have followed Professor Latham in 
giving “ pert person,” whereas above I have given 
“jester” as its meaning, the latter being that in 
which it is commonly used at the present day. 
The two meanings are, however, as is obvious, 
closely akin. 


LeouineE : CurisTaBet (5 §. i. 405, 515.)— 
The latter name would seem to be the same as 
Cristébal, the Spanish form of Christopher. 

R. S. Caarnock. 

Gray’s Inn. 


“Tpnar” (5 §. i. 469; ii. 13.)—J. H. says 
that Ibhar “is Gaelic, and means an adder.” How 
comes it that no such word occurs in Armstrong’s 
copious Gaelic Dictionary, and that it does not 
resemble any of the Gaelic names for an adder, or 
other serpent, given in that work ? SB. % 


Tavern Inscriptions (5 §. i. 165, 274.) —The 
following inscription stood for many years over 
the door of a tavern, occupying a portion of the 
present site of the Wistar Museum of Anatomy in 
this city :— 

“T, Michael McDermott, lives here, 
And sells good Porter, Ale, and Beer ; 
I makes my sign a little wider, 
To let you know I sell good Cider.” 

In quoting the foregoing, I have thought it best 
to preserve the syntax of the poet just as he in- 
dited it. GASTON DE BERNEVAL. 

Philadelphia. 


RANCKE Rivers (5 §, i. 203, 271, 419; ii. 
38.)—In Memoirs of Vidocy, written by himself, 
translated from the French, 4 vols., London, 1829, 
vol. iv. p. 210, will be found a description of a 
somewhat similar class of swindlers to those de- 
scribed by Mr. Water Tuornsury, which 
flourished during the French revolution, and 
reaped a golden harvest from French innkeepers. 

Harry Btytu. 


Barnstaple. 
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Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c 
THE COUNTESS OF NITHSDALE. 


In the current number of the Quarterly Review,— 
a most attractive number for the importance and 
variety of its articles, and for the ability with 
which they are written,—the old and ever interest- 


ing story of the escape of the Jacobite (and 
capitally-convicted) Earl of Nithsdale once more 
challenges and wins attention and sympathy. 


Under the title of The Book of Carlaverock, Lord 
Herries, the head of the Maxwell family, has 
sanctioned the printing of 150 copies of his col- 
lection of family papers. These form two quarto 
volumes, which are not for sale. In this collection 
are to be found the Countess’s narrative of how 
she effected her husband’s escape from the Tower 
on the eve of the day on which he was to suffer 
death on the scaffold. 

It has never, perhaps, been noticed that the 
means employed by this noble daughter of the 
Herberts (she was the youngest daughter of the 
Marquis of Powis) may be said to have been more 
likely to fail than to succeed ; and how success 
crowned the attempt is yet inexplicable. 

Lord Nithsdale was doomed to die on Wednes- 
day, the 24th February, 1716. On the night pre- 
vious, Lady Nithsdale took two women with her 
into the Tower, in order that her lord might pass 


out as one of those women. Their names were 
Mrs. Morgan and Mrs. Mills. Mrs. Morgan, tall 


and thin, like Lord Nithsdale, was the first intro- 
duced, as a visitor, into the Earl’s room, where, 
having deposited a riding-hood which she wore 
under another of her own, Lady Nithsdale re-con- 


ducted her to the stairs (on which, from the 
prisoner's door to the foot of the stairs, were 
several sentinels), and there bade her farewell. 


The first lady had thus gone in, and had thus de- 
parted. 

Next, Mrs. Mills was ushered into the room. 
Arrived there, she and Lady Nithsdale proceeded 
to disguise the Earl, so as to make him as like 
Mrs. Mills as possible. This done, Mrs. Mills put 
on the riding-hood, which had been left behind 
for the purpose by Mrs. Morgan, and withdrew, 
passing through the guards, as well as various 
people about the landing and stairs, in the cha- 
racter and similitude of Mrs. Morgan, who had 
been seen to come from my lord’s chamber some 
time before! Two women had gone into that 
chamber, and two had left. No one remained save 


the Earl and Countess. Notwithstanding this 
fact, in a few minutes, the Earl issued, dressed 


partially in Mrs. Mills’s clothing, and through 
guards, servants, and warders, successfully wended 
his way into the street, and got clear off. Thus 
far, two women, with the Countess, had been in- 
troduced to the Earl’s room, and apparently three 





had departed! Subsequently, 
herself passed out unquestioned, pretending that 
her husband was still in the now empty chamber. 
That this little drama could have been played 
out successfully without collusion, which must 
have been well paid for, seems impossible. Lady 
Nithsdale remains as heroic as ever, for her risk 
and peril were undoubtedly great ; but if all the 
guardians of the Tower were not confederates, 
they were the greatest simpletons that ever wore 
a uniform, or acted as gaolers. George I., who 
was half enraged and half amused at the incident, 
insisted, nevertheless, that he was betrayed, and 
that the escape could not have been effected but 
by means of a guilty confederacy. 

The heroism on this occasion saved no hero, 
though the lady strove hard to the last to believe 
that she had a hero for her husband. After Lord 
Nithsdale had reached the Continent, disguised as 
a servant of the household of the Venetian Am- 
bassador, “ Lady Nithsdale,” says the Quarterly, 
“for whom no search was made, remained for the 
time in London.” The truth is that she baffled 
all search, and lived undiscovered in a house in— 
then not unfashionable—Drury Lane. She seems 
to have encouraged a report that she really had no 
hand in the escape, in hopes that she might live at 
liberty. She wisely lay hid the while, but search 
was made after her. As it was unsuccessful, the 
Solicitor-General made it known that, as Lady 
Nithsdale had the decency, as he called it, not to 
appear in public, the Government would give her 
no further trouble, but that if she showed herself 
outside her hiding-place she would certainly be 
arrested. After a farewell visit to the family es- 
tate in Scotland, she passed through London and 
subsequently landed on the coast of Flanders, 
where she was detained some time by a miscarriage 
and dangerous illness. 

There was never a more selfish man than the 
husband for whom Lady Nithsdale had made so 
many sacrifices. When they again came together 
at Lille, he vexed her soul by his extravagance, 
and by living over their little income. He accused 
her of grudging him! “Iam sure,” she writes to 
her sister, “I would not grudge my heart’s blood, 
if it would do him any service.” While Lord 
Nithsdale was in Italy, his wife, in France, en- 
dured the sharpest poverty, but felt no cross, save 
that of having to live apart from him. Neither 
could have existed but for the charity of Lord and 
Lady Traquair. The latter was Lady Nithsdale’s 
sister. Instead of acknowledging the kind aid 
extended by Lord Traquair, Lord Nithsdale pro- 
tested that he was the lender of money to Lord 
Traquair! What the former Lord got he spent 
on his own pleasures. “He has never been the 
man,” is the melancholy, ultimate remark of the 
heroic wife who had once thought him a hero, 
“that has offered me a farthing of all the money 
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and, as yet, all is spent.” He 
died at Rome in 1744; Lady Nithsdale at the 
same place in 1749. Out of an annuity paid to 
her by her son (in possession of the family estates 
she discharged all her lord’s debts, to save his repu- 
tation. This should have been done by the son. 
It was the last of the noble acts of a noble life ; 
and the space, it is hoped, is not wasted which is 
devoted to the Note which adds something new to 
the details of the story of the Countess of Nithsdale. 


he has taken up ; 


have added a charming volume 
to Fairy Lore in “ Fairy Tales, Collected and 
Translated Jrom the Russian, Polish, and 
Bohemian, by John T. Naaké, of the British Museum.” 
In contrast with this attractive book of startling fancy 
is a remarkable story (from the same firm) of domestic 
life, called Some Time in Ireland, a Recollection. This 
is a cleverly told tale of Irish life, free from all exagge- 
ration, 

To Messrs. Macmituan & Co. we owe a handsome and 
interesting volume, entitled, “‘ The Ballads and Songs of 
Scotland. In View of their Influence on the Character 
of the People.” By J. Clark Murray, LL.D. Dr. Mur- 
ray finds much that is new to be said on an old but ever 
pleasant subject. 

Mr. Troe has added to his reprints two works that 
have charmed the grand-parents of the present genera- 
tion, and that will charm, not only this, but successive 
generations, namely, Barrow’s Mutiny of the Bounty, as 
full of interest as Robinson Crusoe, and the famous 
History of a Ship, her Cradle to her Grave. This 
history has a necessary supplement as to steam and 
steamships, things sc arcely employed in the mercantile 
marine and Royal Navy when Zhe History of a Ship was 
first written. 

Mrssks. Warp, Lock & Tyter, in M. Hopewell’s 
Legends of the Missouri and Mississi) pr have provided 
general readers with above two dozen very readable 
stories, which refer to the lands about the two great 
rivers, when none but the Red Men owned them, and 
when the White Man and Fire Water had not yet com- 
menced their civilizing process. 


Hewry 8S. Kine & Co. 
Slavoni 
Servian, 


from 


DEATH oF 
of “N. & Q.’ 


Mr. W. D. Curistre, C.B.—Every reader 
” will, we feel assured, share the deep regret 
with which we announce the death of a fr quent and 
valued contributor to its columns—Mr. William Dougal 
Christie, M.A., C.B.—which took place on Monday last, 
at his residence in Dorset Square. Of Mr. Christie’s 
various and useful parliamentary and diplomatic services, 
and his exertions as a social reformer, it is not our pro- 
vince to treat. We would rather point attention to the 
extensive historical knowledge and sound critical taste 
exhibited by Mr. Christie in the too-few published works 
which he has left. His Life of the First Earl of Shaftes- 
bury (2 vols., 1871), and The Letters Addressed to Se 
Williamson, lately edited by him for the Camden Society, 
furnish conclusive evidence of Mr. Christie’s intimate 
acquaintance with the important period to which they 
relate ; while his admirable edition of Dryden’s Poems 
(in the Globe and Clarendon Series) makes it a subject 
of regret that we have not a fuller and more complete 
edition of the works of ‘Glorious John” from one who 
was so well able to do justice to his genius. The death 
of this lamented gentleman, who was only in his fifty- 
ninth year, will create a void in a wide social and literary 
circle, 
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BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
iculars of Price, &c., of every book to be sent direct to 
the person by whom it is required, whose name and address are 
given for that purpose :— 
Description or Smituece’s Hatt. Bolton. 1757. 
Woo.ron Green and other Poems. By J. Shaw. 1825. 
ALexis, or the True Narrative of a Y oung Gentleman whose Ruin wag 
caused by the late Rebellion. 174 
MEmoniats of Parker and Stanley Family, concerning the Estate at 
Clitheroe, &e 
Dittwoatn’s Life of Dr 
Wanted by Lieut.-( 


Chaderton. Cambridge. 1720. 
i. Féshwick, Carr Hill, Rochdale. 


AMotices to Corresponvents. 

Raim.—The epigram is tolerably well known, but it 
is worth repeating. It is said to be founded on an as- 
sertion made by Mr. Froude (at Edinburgh), that clerical 
writers are not truthful, and to another by Canon 
Kingsley, that there is no truth to be found in his- 
torians 

“ Froude informs the Scottish youth 
That parsons have no care for truth ; 
While Canon Kingsley loudly cries 
That history is a pack of lies. 
What cause for judgment so malign? 
A brief reflection solves the mystery ; 
For Froude thinks Kingsley a divine, 
And Kingsley goes to Froude for history.” 
If the above be the epigram inquired after, we have only 
to add that of the authorship nothing further is known, 
we believe, than that it is of ¢ ‘ambridge. 

SrepHanvs.—If you will turn to Murray’s Handbook 
Kent and Sussex, p. 205, you will find your query 
thus answered :—‘‘ On the base of the second pilaster, 
N. side of choir” (in the ancient church, Minster, 
Isle of Thanet), “is scratched, in letters of early form, 
‘Diseat qui nescit quod Nothus hic requiescit.’ A 
leaden coffin was discovered underneath in the course 
of the restorations, possibly containing the remains of 
the person thus unflatteringly commemorated.” 

R. P.—The references which you seek are probably 
furnished in the following ancient lines 

“ Bernardus valles, colles Benedictus amabat, 
Oppida Franciscus, magnas Ignatius urbes.” 

W. A. C.—There is no proof that St. Patrick was a 
Somersetshire man, and little probability that he was 
an Irishman. The question of his birthplace is a verata 
uestio. 

W. E. thanks our correspondents for the information 
supplied on pp. 53, 54. 

J. W. B.—It is from Plautus, “ Homo trium literarum ” 

‘ Fur,” a thief. 

MippLeE TEMPLAR. 
you have stated. 

H. B. P.—The 
“7. & Q” 

Cc. G. D.- 
folk-lore. 

X. should state the case to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 


-The allusion was, doubtless, as 


authorship has not been disputed in 


-Consult the life of the Saint or any book of 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 








